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FLOWERING CRABS 
By Alfred Noyes 


OF flowers that in gardens make April so fair 

There’s nought like the blossom of the apple and pear, 
And | care not a rap if his fruit set or fall, 

But jolly old John Downey's the pick of them all. 


For although he’s a crab, and he’s not grown for fruit 
He has bright silver buttons on his Whitsunday suit ; 
And he that desires his fruit orchards to bear 

Ought to see that John Downey stands blossoming near. 


But I'd grow him for blossom, and blossom alone, 


For when columbines dance, and the wall flowers look on, 
At the back of your borders, which need something tall, 
There’s nought like John Downey to beam over all. 


Though they call him a dwarf he might put on a brag 
And look over Europe as proud as a stag, 
For his off-spring are famous in France and Almayne 


Siberia and Poland, the Lowlands and Spain. 


His floribund cousin may queen it for looks 

Where in Springtime she spreads her red buds over brooks, 
But to hold his white head up, when ouzels first call, 

Our jolly old John Downey's a match for them all. 


And when May comes a-wooing as May always does, 
And the humble bees bumble, and the honey bees buzz, 
Neither bull-finch nor black-bird can find her a bower 


So bright for her bridal as a fruit-tree in flower. 


There'll be quinces from China, and pears from Japan, 
And a plum-tree from Persia that spreads like a fan, 
There'll be almond, bird-cherry, and the orange-flowered maul, 


But jolly old Jolin Downey's the king of them all, 
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Notes of the Week 


Events abroad hold the field this week. A re- 
vived Concert of Europe, under Mussolini's 
inspiration, coincident with another 
Concerted ‘disarmament gambol by Mr. Mac- 
Action Donald and the strange conse- 
quences of the issue of the White 
Paper on India’s brand new constitution. As for 
the former, we do not know whether we should 
rather admire the ease with which Mussolini has 
pulled our Prime Minister’s leg or be astonished 
by the gullibility of statesmen who will consider 
seriously the resurrection of the defunct ‘‘ Con- 
cert ’’ that could not preserve peace in 1914 because 
two of its members—Germany and Austria— 
wanted war. The whole question is the subject 
of a leading article, and there is a great deal of 
pertinence in Lady Houston's letter. If war must 
really come, as everyone conspires to tell us, 

Mussolini’s plan will not even affect its issue. 

* * 


sis for India and its constitution, that is also the 
subject of an article which deals strictly with the 
view of a constitutional law yer and 

Mr. Baldwin which has eminent authority behind 
cost it. But the instant consequences 
-of the White Paper have been 

political and even electric. They are, in many 
ways, a triumph for the India Committee ; in other 
ways they may be a foundation for a triumph for 
the Government. It is possible to read either or 
both meanings into events. It is obvious that the 
Government are, as well they may be, frightened. 
After many mock heroics and much obstinacy in 
ignoring the mood of Conservatism, which happens 
also to be the mood of the country, they have at 
least gone through the motions of abject surrender. 
If Mr. Baldwin, the besotted champion of Irwin- 
ism, can survive all this and still command Con- 


servative allegiance, he resembles Habakkuk very 
closely. 


* * 
* 


Evidently the Government may be “ foxing.”’ 
On the face of it they have admitted, what they 
had denied, that Parliament is not 

Brer committed and have now em- 
Fox? powered the Joint Committee to 
examine all over again the whole 

question of the future government of India. This 


is, ON paper, surrender and it cannot be agreeable 
to the Hindu politicians whom they have been try- 
ing to bribe and cajole with generous cuts from the 
jeint of British rule and prestige in India. But 
it has an immediate advantage in saving trouble 
in the House of Commons itself. And it may con- 
ceal the artful dodge of forcing the White Paper 
constitution on a loaded Joint Committee and thus 
dishing the seventy-five stalwarts of the India 
Committee. If so the plan is ingenious and dis- 
honest, but also dangerous. For the strength of 
the stalwarts grows all the time. 

** 


It is, at all events, something gained that 
Ministers dare not face a vote on their Indian 
policy—because they fear, not a 
defeat in the House, where the 

whips and the scorpions have made 

Menewatte them safe, but the force of feeling 
in the constituencies. That is tremendous and 
increasing. To the surprise of a Conservative and 
‘* National ’’ Cabinet—the poor pet!—the people 
of England are really determined not to surrender 
India to anti-British extremists, not to encourage 
the massacre of their own folk and the ruin of their 
trade, not to kick away the foundation stone of their 
Empire. It seems to have been a disconcerting 
discovery, and the Central Office has a gay time 
in persuading back-benchers to support the 
Government, and the Government not to cut the 
Party’s throat in the constituencies by insisting on 
their declared intentions—which, after all, were 
not strictly honourable.”’ 

* * 
* 

And why ? Why did Sir Samuel Hoare, an able, 
sincere, and possibly strong Conservative, fall 

back from what was an impreg- 

Goodness able position when he first. took 

Knows office? Why has Sir John Simon 
run away from his own fine report ? 

Why not have stood always and firmly by the 
Simon report in the ‘‘ Not a penny off the pay, not 
an hour on the day ’’ manner? Only goodness 
knows. If the explanation lie in a personal ascen- 
dency over Mr. Baldwin by Lord Irwin, a dis- 
credited Viceroy, and a personal ascendency of 
Mr. Baldwin over his colleagues and the rank-and- 
file of his party, that does turn a very great number 


of Ministers and members into spineless sort of 
fish, 
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If justification were needed for every warning 
given in these columns, what has been happening 
in Berlin provides it. Hindenburg 
Madness saluting the Crown Prince, Hin- 
Method denburg and Hitler making Kaiser- 
like and lachrymose speeches 
stuffed with shoddy sentimentality and all the 
tarnished paraphernalia of ‘‘ Deutschland iiber 
alles ’’ and ‘* Gott mit uns ’’ may be funny. But 
also tragic for the peace of Europe. Thus it will 
be when, say, the ‘‘ Vossiche Zeitung ”’ charac- 
terises as impudent a Belgian assertion that they 
did not begin the last war by invading Germany ! 
Perhaps Hitler is a madman, but he is in control, 
and he represents the natural mood of young, 
proud, hopeful and revengeful Germany. The 
Jew-baiting, a senseless barbarism, is another 
matter, scarcely well considered. How long before 
Jewry pulls itself together and Hitler screams 

under the forceps of finance ? 

* * 
* 

All the winners are much or little happy and 
excited, the losers more or less resigned, and the 
Irish sweep on the Grand National 


U be has been drawn. It is well enough 
Swap for Royal Commissions and moral- 


ists to rehearse 
legislation of 

lotteries and for the cynic to trace the mis- 
fortunes of those who have thus acquired 
riches. But it is all a waste of time. Most 
of us want riches, admitting that they do 
not bring happiness, but claiming that they en- 
hance enjoyment and make less intolerable the bed 
of wretchedness. Most of us are indolent and our 
morality—‘‘ a little weaker ’’ as each hectic year 
is passed—is not proof against gambling. So the 
sweeps will go on, whether or no we choose or are 
compelled to forego any national advantage that 
might come if our tickets could be bought at home. 


the arguments 
ugainst any 


* * 
* 


My Aim 


I strive with all—for I was born to strife. 
And being fearless—strife has saved my life. 
But now I strive as I have never striven 
To bring this dear land—one step nearer 
Heaven. Lucy Hovston. 
** 
* 
If the new taxicab, fashioned very like the old 
hansom, with curved sliding doors in front, is not 
an instant success it certainly ought 


H As to be. Even now it has novelty, 
ye ease of entry and exit, more room 


and more comfort. In the summer 
it will give the passenger air and sunlight without 
violent draughts and a red hot cushion for a sitting 
place. And a lot of the fun comes in the revival 


sweepstakes and 


of the features of a hansom without a horse to fall 
down and send you through the glass window on 
a wet day. 

* * 

* 


It is not altogether unnatural that during the 
last few weeks the attention of all those who take 
an intelligent interest in inter- 
The national affairs should have been 
F almost entirely absorbed by devel- 
arce 
opments in Germany and in the 
U.S.A. The outbreak of savagery of the worst 
kind in Germany—for it is difficult to give a differ- 
ent description of Hitler’s so-called ‘* national 
movement ’’—and the vehemence of the American 
economic crisis have been of the greatest possible 
news-value to the press of every shade of opinion 
and have eclipsed everything else. That is at 
least one of the reasons why the sudden arrest of 
the British engineers by the Soviet authorities 
came as a surprise, the shock being all the stronger 
because of its unexpectedness. 


But perhaps it may be said that to the more 
serious student of Russian affairs there is nothing 
surprising in it at all. The Bolsheviks are merely 
following their established practice, in fact, to use 
the words of the Prime Minister, it is one of those 
‘* monkey tricks ’’ in which they have been indulg- 
ing for fifteen years. And if the rest of the world 
were not quite so thick-skinned or else so firmly 
determined to shut its eyes to the Bolshevik 
methods of government, it would not require a case 
like the present one to make people sit up and take 
notice. 

** 


* 

But relations with the Soviets are peculiar: they 
can get away with everything and anything. Their 
wholesale confiscation of foreign 
property and their default on 
Russia’s foreign obligations has 
not prevented foreign capitalists 
from lending them new money and acquiring fresh 
property. The fact that they arrested and mur- 
dered a number of foreigners has not prevented 
other foreigners from hiring themselves out to the 
Soviets. Nor has the general knowledge of their 
propaganda abroad prevented “‘ friendly ’’ politi- 
cal relations. Why, foreign governments and 
foreign capitalists—far from being Soviet Russia’s 
alleged enemies—have been its main pillars of 
support. And they will go on lending their tech- 
nical and financial support because the Soviets 
play them off against each other with consummate 
adroitness. Lenin declared a long time ago that 
the greed, the selfishness and the short-sighted- 
ness of the foreign capitalist was a basis on which 
the Soviets could firmly build their own construc- 
tion. Whatever has been accomplished under the 
Five Year Plan is due to foreign money and 
foreign help. 
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In the light of past experience it therefore seems 
quite certain that, whatever the fate of the British 
prisoners, this help will continue. 
Even if commercial and diplomatic 
relations are broken off. Because 
when it comes to taking an order 
for machinery or anything else the argument will 
always be: ** Well, if we don’t take it some other 
firm (or country) will, so we might as well take 
it.’’ Solidarity with Messrs. Vickers will no more 
prevent British firms from further dealings with 
the Soviets than solidarity with Lena Goldfietds, 
Ltd., or the pre-revolutionary British companies in 
Russia has done in the past. It is sad that this 
should be so, but who can deny it? 


An 
Episode 


Why the Soviets have picked on these particu- 
lar British subjects and what they will do with 
them it is impossible to say. They are obviously 
being used as scapegoats, just as the innumerable 
other Russian and foreign alleged ‘‘ wreckers,”’ 
to explain to the population why the Five Year 
Plan does not work. That is their misfortune, of 
course. But in the inglorious history of the rela- 
tions between the capitalistic world and the Soviet 
government this cannot be considered otherwise 


than just an episode. 


* * 
* 


It is well enough for Scotland Yard to give 
strong advice, in an official statement, to all house- 
holders to surrender quickly any 


P po fire arms they may possess. But 
pn the feelings of the householder 

ne 
. must be allowed some latitude and 
influence. He finds himself peaceable and law- 


keeping in a new sort of world deprived of 
stability abroad and security at home. He knows. 
that burglary and banditry threaten his house and 
his motor car effectively, that murder is chiefly un- 
detected by Scotland Yard, and that police protec- 
tion is comparatively inefficient. The cogency of 
the excuses for all this is irrelevant. It is as use- 
less to tell the householder that the increase in 
crimes of violence is due to war nerves and peace 
tribulations as it is to assure him that the police 
force is insufficient in numbers and so distracted 
by ridiculous duties thrust upon it by ridiculous 
laws and by-laws as to be hamstrung. This may 
be as true as it is to say that the Judge’s rules are 
a godsend to the criminal. But it all leaves the 
householder comfortless. He has a firearm; it 
gives him a certain confidence, possibly false ; why 
the blazes should he give it up? 
* * 
* 


It is to be hoped that some of our sentimentalist 
humanitarians whose muddle-headed thinking may 
bring us again to war will study 


— Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s letter to 
The Times on ‘‘The New Prussian- 


ism.’ The idea that something 
quite new in the way of Prussianism has sprung 


up, because we have been so unkind to Germany, 
would be comic if it were not so dangerous. As 
G.K.C. says with characteristic irony, ‘* We have 
upheld France and Poland with such passionate 
enthusiasm upon every point, that at last even 
Potsdam and Berlin have begun to dream of such 
a dreadful thing as drilling soldiers. Goaded be- 
vond endurance, even the age-long Pacifism of the 
Junkers has given way. And the discovery that 
even Junkers are no longer Quakers may well 
shake us with remorse for the depth of our crimes.” 
Will our pacifists never remember that, long before 
the Great War, the Prussians were dangerous, 
‘* because they did not pretend to have either the 
international ideal of Christendom or the humani- 
tarianism of modern democracy. In short, because 
they were prone tu behave at any time exactly as 
they are behaving now.”’ 


* * 
* 


All who love the country will applaud the 
warning which proceeds from the Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Forestry Commis- 


ra sion against the danger of forest 
T fires. In this country, trees used 


to be something more than a com- 
mercial problem; they were things of beauty that 
we loved all the more deepiy because, once des- 
troyed, in our lifetime they could never be replaced. 
The War left little opportunity for this sentiment. 
Our finest timber was ruthlessly hewn down and it 
is only of late that any attempt has been made to 
fill up the gaps in that heritage of fine trees, which 
we hand on to our descendants. Thousands of 
acres have been planted with trees, but the work is 
still at its beginning and may be thrown back 
terribly by the carelessness of a tripper here and 
a tripper there. A forest fire is a terrible and un- 
controllable thing when it breaks out in such a 
country as Canada, and the ruin that it works 
causes real pain to those who travel in that country. 
Here the dangers are less vast, but irreparable 
damage may be done by the wanton selfishness 
which leaves the ashes of a fire, or it may be a 
cigarette end, where a conflagration may spread 
far and wide. 

* * 
* 

Telephone subscribers, who are human, after all, 
have often looked forward to the day in which all 
exchanges have become automatic. 
But they count without their host. 
So long as it is a common experi- 
ence to dial a number, get no re- 
sponsive ring, get no engaged signal, go through 
all the motions three times and then get the number 
quite easily by the human agency of the operator ; 
so long as one of two subscribers, each on an 
automatic exchange, can continue to receive the 
engaged signal when the line is not in use, it would 


Still 
Troubled 
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seem that Progress is no sprinter. Yet these 
things are so. And all without the feminine charm 
of ‘‘ Sorry you’ve been troubled” or the wit of 
‘* Number engaged—what number do you want ?”’ 

* * 

* 
Among the distinguished names proposed by 
the Council of the Royal Society for election to a 
Fellowship is that of Mr. P. M. S. 
A Blackett, who recently announced 
Youthful in collaboration with Dr. Occhialini 
"the discovery of a fourth funda- 
mental constituent of matter: the positive electron. 
Fellowship of the Society is the highest scientific 
honour which Great Britain has to offer. Mr. 
Blackett, who is well known for his great experi- 
mental skill and ingenuity, will be one of the 
youngest members. It is believed that this is his 
last year at Cambridge and that he intends to take 
up a research post at London University in the 


autumn. 


* * 
* 


In these days of so-called over-production, tech- 
nocracy and rationalisation, there is one aspect 
which deserves far more careful 
The consideration from the governments 
of the world than it gets: the 
approaching exhaustion of the 
earth’s mineral resources. Even at the present 
rate of consumption, it will not be long before there 
will be no more copper, tin, lead, zinc or nickel. 
In fifty years’ time Germany will have no more 
iron, and the U.S.A.’s supplies will be exhausted 
in 100 years. The American supplies of sulphur 
(the main source) will be exhausted by 1950, and 
even the supply of coaf will not last more than 
another 1,500 years. We shall do our best to find 
substitutes, and we shall partly succeed, no doubt. 
But what will our descendants say? They will 
look upon us as mere profligates who wasted the 
resources of the planet and scattered them all over 
its surface. It is a frightening thought that so 
many different factors seem to be conspiring to 
bring our machine age to an end! 


** 
* 
In our time there has been no greater classical 


scholar than Dr. Thomas Ethelbert Page, who 


celebrates his 84th birthday on 
Thomas 


Monday. 
— He is a scholar, and a ripe and 
good one ; 


Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that love him not, 
But to those men that seek him sweet as summer. 


If Shakespeare had taken him as his model, he 
would have omitted the ‘‘ loftiness ”’ and ‘* sour- 
ness ’’; for never was there a schoolmaster who 
was more universally worshipped by a Sixth Form 
than Page at Charterhouse. He shaped his boys 
after the fashion of true education, bringing out all 


that was best in them, and his wisdom lives for 
ever, not only in those Carthusians themselves, but 
also in the tradition that they hand on to their sons 
as a sacred trust for those who come after. Apart 
from this memorial of the spirit, his commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles, his Horace and Virgil 
abide as the expression of a great and original 
mind, fearless in its questioning and gifted with 
a genius for appreciation. Nor are his labours at 
an end; as one of the Editors of the Loeb Classics, 
he continues to bestow on every lover of good 
literature an inestimable benefit. Talk to him 
to-day of Josephus or Plato’s Republic, and the 
true meaning of a Classical education flashes up 
to blind the crassest materialist. If there were only 
to-day one or two Pages in our public schools, 
there would be no public school crisis. 


* * 
* 


LETTERS PATENT 


{In future all private cars in Madrid must bear a large 
letter of the alphabet. By that sign it will be known on 
which day of the week the chauffeur has his holiday. 

—Weekly Paper. } 

They don’t do things half so thoroughly here as in 
Madrid, 

I only wish they did. 

Just study at your leisure 

The above simple [ittle measure, 

And notice what an advantage it must be 

For all motorists to be able to see, 

At a glance so to speak, 

On which particular day of the week 

Any given chauffeur happens to be away 

On holiday. 

Though at the same time by the use of another 
letter or so, 

They might, I think, have managed to let people 
know 

Whether 

The said chauffeur was having really decent 
weather, 

How he was employing himself, 

And if he was really enjoying himself. 

Speaking for myself I’m afraid I don’t take much 
interest in chauffeur’s holidays, 

But I feel sure that this device would be useful 
in many other ways. 

For instance, although I have up till now managed 
to survive 

The onslaughts of a neighbour of mine who is 
learning to drive, 

I am not too confident of my ability 

To keep on getting out of his way with the neces- 
sary agility. 

But I wouldn't be half so afraid 

If some distinctive letter could be automatically 
displayed 

To indicate that he was about to make his usual 
mistake 

Of jamming on the accelerator instead of the brake. 

At present he merely laughs nervously and says, 
say! I’m awfully sorry!” 

And then promptly runs into a lamp-post—or a 
lorry ! 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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More Peace Plans 


EACE plan follows peace plan—into the void. 
Each comes more or less bravely into view, 
approaches nearer, is scanned with hope or 

fear, hangs for a while in sight of all, recedes, 
dims and disappears. A statistician would be 
needed to compute the number of these abortive 
efforts. It is no wonder that the plain man, 
who longs and prays for peace in his time, is 
puzzled and perplexed. Nor will the latest 
attempts tend to lessen his bewilderment. A few 
days ago he was assured that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, by a swift, ‘‘ dramatic ’’ dash to Geneva, 
had ‘‘ saved ’’ the Disarmament Conference by a 


fresh plan; but hardly had he heard this comfort- 


ing news when he was told that the British 
Premier’s plan had been scrapped and incontin- 
ently replaced by another, fathered by Signor 
Mussolini—of all people! And apparently with 
Mr. MacDonald’s full consent. It is bewildering. 


Limelight and Men 


Now, we are not enamoured of Mr. MacDonald 
as a negotiator of peace; because he is at best a 
misty-minded theorist who thinks nothing out; 
moreover, he is inspired by great personal ambi- 
tion, sedulously fed by the adulation of his friends, 
and his high position gives him unfortunately 
much opportunity for mischief. In the Italian 
Dictator he met a realist of the starkest kind— 
a clear-headed man who knows what exactly he 
wants, but is Machiavelli enough to disguise his 
play when he thinks it pays todo so. Both men 
love the limelight, but Mussolini easily took the 
cenfre of the stage. The graceful way in which 
he expressed approval of the MacDonald plan 
while imperturbably substituting his own will 
remain one of the striking ironies of this ironic 
age. For the moment at any rate he has had his 
way ; the Mussolini peace plan holds the field. 


Is the ‘‘ conservation of peace’ any the more 
certain? As all are well aware, the political situa- 
tion on the Continent is dominated by what may 
compendiously be called the German question. 
The extraordinary completeness of the Hitler 
dictatorship indicates that his foreign policy is 
and for some time to come will be that of Germany 
as a whole. President Hindenburg has epitomised 
that policy in the single word ‘‘ martial.’? A mar- 
tial Germany surely should give the world pause. 
Yet the essence of the MacDonald peace plan was 
contained in some words that stood out in his 
speech at Geneva; they were, ‘‘ Justice and free- 
dom must be accorded Germany, or Europe risks 
destruction.’’ In the German mind justice and 
freedom connote nothing less than the abrogation 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the entire settle- 
ment effected by that treaty: in brief, a funda- 
mental revision. 


To a considerable extent the treaty has 
already been revised to Germany’s advantage. 
Each stage in this process has been not 
so much a concession as a surrender to Germany ; 
each stage was explained as a definite conciliatory 


action towards the appeasement of Germany and 
the pacification of Europe, but the result has not 
conformed in the least with expectation. With 
her appetite only increased, Germany asks for 
more and more; the German appetite for anything 
and everything was never easily satisfied, and the 
tradition is as deep-rooted and as formidable as 
ever it was. The MacDonald plan was another 
surrender to Germany. Any value the plan pos- 
sessed for France—and indeed for England, too— 
was vitiated by the proposal for an international 
commission of control of armaments. This, if one 
pleases, after the success with which Germany 
evaded the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, despite the supervision of the Allied 
Control Commission! But, apart from that, the 
crux of the European situation is the German 
demand for treaty revision, meaning thereby terri- 
torial revision. Soon or late it will have to be 
faced. 


Pax Romana 


As for the Mussolini plan, it must be pronounced 
suspect from the start. In England the greatest 
admiration is felt for the constructive achievements 
o* Signor Mussolini in Italy, but the same cannot 
be said of his foreign policy. We seem to remem- 
ber that a few years ago Mr. MacDonald himself 
condemned it as being conducted in the interests 
of Italian imperialism alone. Has the Duce 
undergone a change of heart? Mr. MacDonald 
now appears to believe he has. We take leave to 
doubt it, as we do not think Mussolini that kind 
of man. As late as October last he made a speech 
at Turin which did not reveal him as repentant. 
So little was there any alteration in him that it 
was his Balkan policy, marked particularly by his 
protracted efforts to bring Rumania within the 
orbit of Rome, and his continued hostility to 
Yugoslavia, that led to the consolidation of the 
Little Entente only five weeks ago in a new ‘‘ Pact 
of Organisation,’’ which practically transformed 
that political combination into a Great Power. 

In Central and South-Eastern Europe it is an 
open secret, we are informed, that Italy has 
been arming Hungary and Bulgaria, while 
Albania is declared to be merely an_ Italian 
colony. In such circumstances is it not 
far more likely that Mr. MacDonald’s invitation 
to Rome and what took place there last week-end 
are so many moves in Mussolini’s game rather 
than a real contribution to peace? Behind these 
moves stands the demand for the revision of the 
Peace Treaties—such revision as would suit 
Mussolini. It can cause no surprise that the 
Little Entente, more immediately, and France and 
Poland, hardly less directly, view these moves 
with mistrust and suspicion. France, Poland 
and the Little Entente would be only too glad to 
have peace conserved—but on the territorial basis 
of the existing treaties. It is to be feared that 
** revision by consent ”’ is just another dream, as 
is assuredly every peace plan built upon it. The 
facts are the facts. 
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White Papers and Constitutions 


The Lawyer and the Problems of Indian Governance 
By Sir Frederick Pollock 


HE following short notes are intended to call 

attention to the form and workmanship of the 

proposals for the government of India, now 
officially published. In the heat of political con- 
troversies the constitutional lawyer’s point of view 
may be in some danger of being overlooked, and 
that is the point of view now taken. It is assumed 
that there shall be a written constitution for India, 
that it must include the Indian States, and that 
therefore it must be of a federal type. 


A Political Novelty 


The Governor-General remains the essential link 
between India and the Commonwealth of the 
British Empire. His powers appear to be in- 
creased, if anything. They will be comparable to 
those of the President of the United States as 
established by modern usage, largely unwritten, 
since the Civil War, and will exceed those of any 
constitutional monarch. Guidance will be pro- 
vided by an Instrument of Instructions, which 
will be a document of equal authority with the 
Constitution itself. It may be said that these 
ordinary and extraordinary powers, however great, 
may be rendered ineffective in practice in the hands 
of a weak Governor-General, or even a strong one 
hampered by a meddling Secretary of State. It 
is quite true that no Constitution ever has been or 
ever can be made wholly fool-proof. Certainly the 
Constitution of the United States is not, except in 
the eyes of rabid Prohibitionists. Few constitu- 
tions are bad enough not to be workable by honest 
and capable men, none good enough not to be 
perverted by dishonest or incapable ones. That 
is inevitable fact. But the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, if it cannot make the ship automatically 
sea-worthy in all weathers, will at least be good 
ballast. It is, I think, a novel invention, and as 
sound as it is ingenious. 

A federation composed of elements which are 
not homogeneous—broadly, the Provinces of 
British India on the one hand, the Indian States 
on the other—is a political novelty. The details 
cannot be described here even in the most sum- 
mary way, but careful thought has been taken for 
giving the Indian States their adequate share of 
representation. This cannot be expected, nor is 
it intended, to satisfy the self-styled Nationalist 
party. The Constitution of the United States was 
very far from satisfying all parties and opinions. 


God's Bounty 


Any truly federal government calls for a federal 
judicature. It is proposed to create a Federal 
Court which, like the Supreme Court of the United 


States, will have original jurisdiction in cases be- 
tween members of the federation, and appellate 
jurisdiction in other cases involving constitutional 
questions. In certain limited classes of cases an 
ultimate appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is to be possible. All this comes 
from the hand of a good craftsman, and one who 
knows how to profit by the rich store of American 
precedent. Here again it may be asked: Having 
made your Court, where will you find a John 
Marshall to guide and develop its jurisdiction ?— 
a question to which there can be no positive 
answer, save one which may seem old-fashioned. 
John Marshall was God’s gift—not foreseen at the 
time by men—to the United States, and God's 
bounty is not exhausted. 


The question of establishing a single Supreme 
Court of Appeal for British India—which at 
present has about half a dozen provincial ones 
with only the Judicial Committee at Whitehall 
above them—is wisely left to stand over. It seems 
doubtful whether as yet there is material sufficient 
for it after the Federal Court has been made up. 
One difficulty is that the professional education of 
Indian lawyers still leaves very much to be de- 
sired. But of this nothing can be said here, 
though one may trust that it is not overlooked. 


An incidental feature is considerable simplifica- 
tion of the Secretary of State’s department, his 
Council being replaced by a smaller body of ad- 
visers. I do not think anyone will regret the 
existing machinery. 


There are important financial questions at the 
back of the whole business; they are not within a 
constitutional lawyer’s province. I have tried to 
show cause for believing that the framers of the 
scheme as a whole, whatever we may think of their 
political instructions, are good workmen who know 
their business. 


eAnnouncement 


As the result of many enquiries, we are 
reprinting the series of articles—‘* The 
Economics of Abundance’—by Mr. A. 
Wyatt Tilby, in Pamphlet form. 


The phlet (price 6d., post free 7d.) 
will be ale for publication next week, and 
readers requiring copies should write to: 

The Manager, 
The Chawton Publishing Co., Ltd, 
18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 
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The Economics of Abundance—V. 


A National Policy of Development—By A. Wyatt Tilby 


FRIENDLY critic tells me that he found it 
difficult to follow the proposals I sketched 
out last week for a national policy of 

development. In the present plight of capital and 
labour, he is not opposed to Government initiation 
and control of large public enterprise. But he 
complains that mere skeleton suggestions, without 
details of the spread of public expenditure over a 
term of years, and without any forecast of the dates 
at which the schemes will begin to fructify, or any 
indications of estimated ultimate profit and/or loss, 
are not likely to convince the prospective investor. 
A company that is asking for £250 millions of 
capital, he pointed out, usually condescends to give 
a few details in its prospectus; and a Cabinet is, 
after all, very much the same as a company. 

The criticism is perfectly just. I can only plead 
in extenuation that it would have been impossible 
to get much more into three columns than I did. 
But a short extension of space and time having 
been granted by the Saturday Review, I am now 
permitted to add this present article as an appendix 
to the original series on the economics of abun- 
dance. 

It will conduce to clarity if I vary the order of 
last week’s programme of National Policy. I will 
put those items first which involve a heavy annual 
expenditure over a short term of years, and reserve 
till later those which call for a lighter annual out- 
lay over a longer period. 

This puts the reconditioning of the mercantile 
marine at the head of my list—financially the most 
immediately attractive egg in my basket. I suggest 
that the State guarantees and if necessary advances 
to approved shipping companies £50 millions for 
new construction, and since the yards are now 
vacant, building could begin almost at once. Anex- 
penditure of £10 millions a year over the five years 
1934-9 would complete the programme. By 1940 
the new ships would be in commission and begin- 
ning to earn revenue; and repayment of the ad- 
vances would be spread over the normal account- 
ancy period of a vessel’s life—20 years. That 
means £2} millions a year repaid to the State from 
1940 to 1960, when the transaction would be com- 
pleted. 

My rearrangement of programme into short and 
long-term items brings me next to what is, finan- 
cially at any rate, the least attractive egg in my 
basket. Housing is, I gladly admit, a subject 
which moves Mr. Maynard Keynes to the highest 
flights of prose, and stirs Mr. Francis Williams to 
the contemplation of £350 millions of expenditure 
as a mere bagatelle. But my pedestrian limits are 
such that I cannot follow these splendid ascents. 
I recognise, of course, the necessity of slum clear- 
ance and the extreme social urgency of bettering 
the disgraceful conditions in which so large a pro- 
portion of the rising generation lives. But for the 
moment at least I am concerned not so much with 
the babies as the bill; and in its purely monetary 
aspect, the housing of the working classes is as 


old, as costly, and as dubious a guest at our board - 


as one of those vintage eggs which the wealthy 
Chinese sets before his favoured friend with the 
proud boast that they were laid down by his 
honourable grandfather seventy years ago. 

The truth is that slum clearance always costs 
more in capital than it produces in terms of cash. 
It may be because wages in the building trade are 
too high, or because wages in other trades are too 
low, or both in combination; but the housing of 
the working classes is in effect a subsidised under- 
taking (like that voluntary hospital system which 
some people think one of the glories, and I regard 
as one of the disgraces of modern England.) 


However that may be, we have allotted the modest 
and perhaps miserly grant of £50 millions to slum 
clearance. The expenditure could begin at once, 
on building materials and labour; and if some £3 
millions were spent every year, the housing pro- 
gramme would be completed in 15 years. By that 
time Britannia may or may not look a little less slip- 
shod and down-at-heel, but let us not delude our- 
selves with the idea that we shall make a financial 
profit on the transaction. There may be a social 
dividend in the shape of better health, and the 
undertakers may begin to talk of petitioning the 
Treasury for a grant-in-aid of one more depressed 
industry. But in terms of actual cash we shall be 
lucky if our £50 millions expenditure on slum 
clearance produces property that would fetch £33 
millions in the open market. 

The new housing scheme should begin to pro- 
duce some revenue within three years of its incep- 
tion—say by 1937—but at any rents which the 
working-man can afford, revenue under this head 
is never likely to cover capital expenditure and 
depreciation. Let us face the fact frankly, and 
leave it at that. 


The next item is the reconditioning of the 
countryside, for which we have allotted £25 
millions. Here, too, if we are to do the thing at 
all, there is no reason to tolerate delay, and indeed 
every reason to avoid it ; for things are going from 
bad to worse year by year, and a good deal of land 
is practically derelict. The capital expenditure on 
this item should be completed within ten years (or 
less if possible) ; that is to say, by 1945 at the 
latest; and the sums loaned should be a first 
charge, or State mortgage, on the improved estates 
or farms, and capital and interest should be repay- 
able over the ensuing 30 years. 

Here again, as in slum clearance, we shall not 
get all our money back; and the 30 years may 
become 50—and probably will, if British Govern- 
ments continue to fail to face up to the agricultural 
problem. But from 1940 onwards there should at 
least be some small return in interest on the capital 
expenditure, and this should increase year by year 
until the maximum yield is reached about 1950. 

We come last to the two long-distance items on 
the programme, which will make permanent addi- 
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tions to the national revenue. It happens that both 
the Severn Basin and the Wash Drainage schemes 
start slowly. The internal expenditure during the 
first year or two is small, it increases steadily as 
the work progresses, finally rises to a peak, and 
then subsides as the work draws to a close, until 
it is confined to mere maintenance and upkeep 
charges. - (Both schemes could probably best be 
carried through by an ad hoc Authority, a perma- 
nent Board with powers directly delegated by the 
Government, but the general outlook and sources 
of revenue of the two undertakings would, of 
course, be very different.) 

The Severn Basin scheme would be completed by 
1950, and should begin to produce a considerable 
revenue from 1951 onwards. The Wash Drainage 
would probably not be completed till 1965, but 
from about 1950 there should be a slight trickle of 
revenue, which would gradually increase as ex- 
penditure in turn diminished, until equilibrium is 
reached. 

Here, then, are five schemes which can be put 
in hand immediately for the development of Eng- 
land. On the first the nation would get its money 
back. On the second it would drop perhaps a 
third of the capital. On the third it might possibly 
lose a little, but probably not very much. The 
fourth and fifth would produce a large increment 
of national capital and a permanent revenue which 


should more than make good any loss on the other 
items. 

The expenditure on this national programme can 
be justified then on purely utilitarian grounds, but 
the effect would be not merely material, for the 
fact that the work was actually in progress, and 
that it was in pursuance of a definite plan of action, 
would not only employ capital and labour, but 
create anew that spirit of hope and confidence 
which has been so sadly lacking of late in our 
country. 

And I will own that there are moments when 
imagination looks further afield, and one remem- 
bers that great tracts of British territory in Africa 
are still undeveloped, that the vast Northern Terri- 
tory of Australia is still uncultivated and un- 
drained, and that we still claim to be a people with 
a destiny to fulfil and an Empire in which to fulfil 
it. We have both the capital and the labour for 
the task ; all we need is the ability and strength to 
direct them. 

That, as things are now, can only come from 
leadership within the State. In these difficult 
days, when abundance has paradoxically produced 
scarcity, and potential new wealth has actually 
created new poverty, faith has sometimes wavered 
and vision grown dim. But these things pass, the 
destiny remains—and courage to fulfil it will 
return. 


S there anything more difficult to explain than 
what we call the magic of personality? In 
the welter of music-making which is inciden- 

tal to any London season the great world-figures 
who come and go pass like characters on a stage 
that is set for our amusement. Some have the 
mob always at their feet ; others will play or sing 
or fiddle to a few hundreds of devotees. 

Paderewski, who plays many wrong notes, and 
Backhaus, who plays none, are artists pur sang, 
but their appeal to the box office, for no purely 
musical reason, greatly differs. Kreisler will 
make a gramophone record of drivel like ‘*‘ The 
Rosary,’’ and Chaliapin descend to bathos and 
buffoonery, but their places are secure; and the 
serious critic, while engaged in turning up his 
superior nose at them, has to admit their 
sovereignty over the crowd. 

Anyone who has written much about music and 
musicians is accustomed to the solemn old ques- 
tion as to his favourite pianist.. It has been asked 
by earnest people of both sexes and all ages ever 
since the piano was a piano, and before that period 
harpsichordists and spinetists and clavecinists and 
even lutenists were surely the subject of similar 
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anxious world-upsetting queries and decisions. 
To avoid committing myself to embarrassing com- 
parisons, I generally confess to having about 
twelve favourite pianists, none better than another 
—an answer that is, of course, grievously dis- 
appointing to the ingénue who has just been 
whirled off her feet by the pyrotechnics of Mr. 
Arthur Rubenstein or devasted by the pure man- 
liness of Mr. William Murdoch. 


The Chopin Tradition 


Among the greater pianists of to-day there is 
no more arresting figure than Moriz Rosenthal, 
who is at present on a visit to this country. A 
couple of recitals at the Wigmore Hall and he 
will, no doubt, continue on his travels from one 
continent to another, playing not to the idle mob 
but to audiences of connoisseurs who recognise in 
him not only the exponent of a great tradition, 
but an idealism that will have no truck with the 
propaganda of cliques and coteries. Born in the 
epoch that produced Paderewski, Busoni, Sauer, 
Siloti, Godowsky, and D’Albert, and a decade or 
so before Rachmaninoff, he remains in some ways 
unique while possessing a technique that still 
astounds his juniors. 

He is of the diminishing ranks of those who 
studied for years as a regular pupil of Liszt, and 
ot the still fewer who can link up with the actual 
practice of Chopin, through his association with 
Karl Mikuli, who was one of Chopin’s favourite 
(and most serious) pupils. It is true he was only 
about eight years of age when he became a pupil 
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of Mikuli, but those early impressions are natur- 
ally retained and no doubt deepened by sub- 
sequent experience and scholarship. In Rosenthal, 
if in anybody to-day, the authentic Chopin tradi- 
tion is found, and as no one can speak with greater 
authority on the subject of Liszt’s music (and none 
give more brilliant demonstrations of it) it follows 
that his place is a distinguished one. 

But he does not fit into the category of any of 
your specialists. The bore who is forever playing 
Beethoven, the bore who is perpetually celebrating 
Brahms, is not Rosenthal. Rosenthal has only 
specialised in the best and most characteristic piano 
literature of all periods, and as that is a pretty 
wide subject (requiring, say, fifty years of pro- 
fessional life to master) it follows, again, that this 
veteran’s place is a distinguished one. His 
memory is remarkable, and he will sometimes 
puzzle his critics by bringing out of the recesses 
of his extraordinarily-equipped mind compositions, 
often charming and slight enough, of forgotten or 
half-forgotten composers such as Kalkbrenner, 
Dussek, Clementi, Hummel, Field, Pixis, Nicodé 
or Henselt, restoring them to life with the sheer 
vitality of his own imagination. 

Side by side with the practice of his art there 
has gone a wide culture of literature and poetry, 
and it is this culture and his fundamental artistic 
sensitivity (embracing, in his case, both a sense 
of history and a sense of humour) which have 
given such colour and warmth to his recitals. 


When he made his rentrée a few days ago, he 
devoted the first of his two programmes entirely 
to Chopin and such Chopin-playing is, indeed, 
seldom heard. Forty years ago, according to con- 
temporary chronicles, he was the most audacious 
of virtuosi, out to stagger humanity by the bril- 
liance of his technical apparatus. As | have said, 
he can still astound his juniors, but he has un- 
doubtedly mellowed with the passing years and he 
gives us now much of that classical poise and 
serenity which were constituent in the passionate, 
romantic Chopin. His programme represented 
practically every side of Chopin’s creative work 
except the sonatas, and all the time one was con- 
scious of the perfect relationship between - the 
interpretative artist, the medium, and the subject. 
The nostalgia of this piece, the whimsicality of 
that, the colour of the other: it was a revelation 
of beauty through the subtlest and most profound 
understanding. Some of the contrasts, as he 
placed them, were made particularly striking— 
the enchanting sweetness of the Berceuse, for 
example, as opposed to the clear-cut, rather hard 
and bright rhythms of the Tarantella. Incident- 
ally, the tempo at which Rosenthal took the D flat 
Prélude (Op. 28) was the slowest I have ever 
heard. This had the inevitable effect of making 
the music itself sound more spacious, of giving it 
a dignity all too frequently denied it by those to 
whom Chopin’s music is one long orgy of senti- 
mentality and passion. 


More Secrets of Bird Flights 


Slotted Wing-Tips—By “Barnacle” 


N the Saturday Review of February 18th, there 
was a description of the wonderful little thumb- 
slot in the front margin of a bird’s wing. In 

addition to this slot, certain types of birds possess 
others in their wing-tips, which are of even greater 
importance in flight. These, which for want of a 
better name may be called ‘‘ thrust-slots,’’ make a 
most fascinating study on account of the way they 
vary according to the different flight characteristics 
of the birds that possess them. They occur in 
sparrows, thrushes, and most of our common small 
birds, so chances of inspecting them at close quar- 
ters in the wings of individuals that have met their 
end at the hands of the cat, a motor car, or fate 
in some such form, are not infrequent. 

The presence of thrust slots, even in a folded 
wing, can be detected by the curious notches in 
the margins of one or more feathers in the wing- 
tip. As can be seen in the accompanying sketch, 
they look as though they had been sliced away, 
or ‘‘ emarginated '’ towards the tip. The second 
sketch shows how, asa result of this special shape, 
gaps or ‘‘ slots’’ appear between the outer parts 
of the feathers when a wing is spread. 

Except to the mechanically minded, a full des- 
cription of the action of thrust slots in flight would 
be tedious, as it involves many technicalities. 
Briefly, however, their main function is to convert 
the energy of a down-beat in flapping flight into 


that forward thrust which gives to birds their speed 
through the air. This they achieve by deflecting 
backwards the streams of air that flow through 
them. Amongst other important purposes which 
they serve, their action in gliding flight is similar 


— 


Above, a normal feather from a gull’s wing. 

Below, emarginated feathers of a rook and kestrel. 
to, but more beneficial than, that of the Handley 
Page slots used in aeroplanes. 

Until about four years ago, when the main func- 
tions of thrust-slots was first pointed out, the 
astonishing variations of emargination in different 
species was one of ornithology’s most baffling 
mysteries. But now this problem, together with 
the question of the complete absence of these aids 
to flight from the wings of four-fifths of our birds, 
can be cleared up. It is noticeable that the wings 
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of all the birds, like swifts and gulls, that have 
no thrust-slots, are narrow and pointed. The 
further the wing of any particular species departs 
from this shape, the greater is the number and 
length of its slots. Thus, the narrow but blunt- 
tipped wing of a short-eared owl has one small 


The slot between two feathers in a rook’s wing. 


thrust-slot; in the wood-pigeon’s broader wing, 
there are two, of medium length; the black-bird’s 
broad square wing-tip contains four; and so on, 
till as many as seven or eight long slots are to be 
seen in the extremely broad wings of the long- 
tailed tit and the pheasant. The obvious in- 
ference to be drawn from this relation between slots 
and wing-shape is amply supported by the results 
of research. These show that for gliding and for 
flapping flight, a broad square-ended wing is 
definitely the worst shape, but that its inefficiency 
can be mitigated by the provision of slots. 

The reasons why cettain birds are seemingly 
handicapped with these uneconomical wings are 
very complex, but of great interest. Firstly, the 
amount a bird uses its wings has little direct bear- 
ing upon the matter. Tits, for instance, use theirs 
off and on all day, and they are of very poor shape, 
as also are those of many migratory birds like the 
chiff-chaff. On the other hand, the puffin and the 
razor-bill, which only fly occasionally, have very 
narrow pointed little wings. This contrast leads 
to the most obvious of the factors restricting the 
length of wings, causing them to be broad, blunt 


The 
short-eared 
owl’s wing has 
one small 


thrust-slot. 


and theoretically inefficient. This is ‘* occupation 
of trees.”’ A familiar example of its influence can 
be seen in the five long slots of a rook’s wing 
which, though they give it a very untidy appear- 
ance in flight, undoubtedly help greatly to make 
the best of a bad job. Were this bird’s wings as 


narrow as those of a sea-gull of equal weight, they 
would measure a foot more from tip to tip, for the 
same area. They would then be splendid for fly- 
ing to and fro, but hopelessly clumsy amongst 
the twigs and branches of the rookery. 

Without exception, all our birds that live or nest 
in the branches of trees and bushes are affected 
to a greater or less extent in the same manner as 
the rook. Conversely, those that nest elsewhere 
and live in the open spaces have no thrust-slots, as 
arule. But there are exceptions; for instance, the 
partridge, and the peewit or lapwing. In both 
these birds the wings are modified on account of 
the second limiting factor—‘‘ peculiar habits.’’ 
The partridge’s six long slots are due to its love 
of lying hidden upon the approach of danger until 
the very last moment. When it does eventually 
rise, it practically explodes out of the ground with 
tremendous acceleration. Long unwieldy wings 


Normal and slotted wing-tips. 
The albatros and the rook. 


could never be flapped with sufficient rapidity for 
such a flight. The lapwing’s three short slots are 
undoubtedly due to the extra control required to 
enable the bird to execute its well-known aerial 
love dance. For the purpose the wing-tips are 
specially broad and blunt, and being so, must be 
slotted. Being the only member of the great 
family of waders that has any thrust slots, this 
bird is a peculiarly striking example of the in- 
fluence of habit. 

The pheasant’s wing is the most highly slotted 
and the worst in shape of any. This might be 
expected, for not only has this bird the same ex- 
plosive habits as the partridge, but it also spends 
much time in cover, and actually roosts in trees. 

The influence of the length and strength of a 
bird’s legs, and of traits inherited from remote 
ancestors, may perhaps be written about at some 
future date. Meanwhile no more fascinating pas- 
time can be recommended than attempting to trace 
the effect of the various limiting factors upon the 
detailed design of bird’s wings. 
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Table Manners 


By Arnold Palmer 


OUNG and very slender, he moved like a 
creature of the jungle, silently and without 
effort. His black hair had a _ vigorous 
swirl ; if it lay close and tidy it was not, it seemed, 
through lack of energy but because it realised that 
form is beauty or union is strength or something 
like that. His skin had a golden glow, like an 
apricot’s, very pleasant to see. He might have 
been a Spaniard, but I believe him to be Italian. 
He might have been a runner or a swimmer, or he 
might have been a famous lover on the screen. 
From the other side of the room he alighted, 
like Mercury, just in time to greet a red-haired lady 
of middle age and a very fair lady who was old 
enough to be described as still young. He bent 
his head in homage, so low that his chin was 
pressed against his shirt front, and performed quite 
easily the difficult feat of pulling out two chairs 
and inserting them simultaneously beneath two 
ladies. The ladies, after turning frozen faces, 
masks of snow, towards the space which he occu- 
pied, subsided with the gentle wriggle of a bird 
resuming its duties on the nest. Their lower lips 
had a pinched appearance, as though they were 
sucking something. 


Rarae A ves 


They had thin faces on long necks, and they 
stared round the room with the haughty unfriend- 
liness of swans. As they stared, they lifted their 
napkins hesitatingly, as if it were still a toss-up 
whether, now they had come, they would stay or 
whether, if they stayed, they could be tempted to go 
through the unladylike process of eating. Already 
their glances, having found no resting place, were 
returning empty when the young Italian opened 
a large printed card and slid it beneath their falling 
gaze. They peered at it, and at him, and at it 
again, with extreme disfavour. 

Mumbled sounds came from their icebound lips. 
He leaned an adoring ear. Once he even ventured 
to lay his pencil on the card; but he snatched his 
hand back immediately, realising that its gross- 
ness could not fail to distress delicate perceptions. 
The mumbled sounds went on, and he noted them 
down reverently on a little pad. When the sounds 
ceased his expression was that of a man to whom 
a beautiful secret had been entrusted. He seemed 
to be treading on air. In happy ignorance, the 
wine waiter, bearing his beautiful bound anthology 
in his hand, approached them, smiling confidently ; 
and with one glance they closed the volume and 
wiped the smile off his face. He too went away, 
but not with flying feet. He lumbered off. And 
then came back, with a bottle of Evian water. 

Suddenly, Mercury materialised once again, and 
could be seen being marvellously deft and silent 
with cups and lids and trays at a little buffet. I 
recognised the paraphernalia and was encouraged 
to observe that the glittering creatures had chosen, 
even as I had done, to begin their meal with 
Madriléne en coupe. Having tasted it, moreover, 


I felt confident that it would at least do something 
to melt the glacial disapproval of their mien. But 
I was wrong. No sooner had he set the cups 
caressingly before them than the younger lady 
spoke. With an exclamation of self-reproach, a 
look of keen mortification, he dived beneath his 
buffet and brought up a familiar but unexpected 
flagon of Lea & Perrins’ Worcester Sauce. The 
fragile beauty took it, gave the liquid a surprisingly 
workmanlike shake, and poured a generous measure 
into her soup. I glance at the waiter, but his ex- 
pression of ecstasy never wavered. 

As the soup spoons were laid down for the last 
time, he was sliding on to the electric heater a dish 
containing sole meuniére. He deposited it 
anxiously, wistfully even, on their plates, as if 
anticipating a reproach that Ocean could provide 
no better fish than sole. He remained for a 
minute, scanning their faces for a sign of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. No expression of any 
kind was discernible. Neither praise nor reproof 
nor even a call for more Worcester Sauce. 

My volaille de Bresse au bacon had had, like 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, a leg; theirs was all 


. wings and white bosom. . A spoon, held as if it 


were a magician’s wand, described a wide, gen- 
erous sweep across each plate, rolling a trail of 
fat green peas, like pearls to coax an Oriental! 
favourite. Little saucers held glistening lettuces. 
The ladies squashed the peas, and they poked the 
bird, as they had poked the fish, disdainfully turn- 
ing it over in the hope of at least one edible mouth- 
ful . . . There was very little change left out of 
the salade de saison, and none at all out of the 
peas. Yet the look of patrician suffering never 
dropped from those two cold faces. Even when 
the ladies recoiled at length from the empty plates, 
their attitude proclaimed only disgust at the cook- 
ing, the service, and the company. Surely, had 
they been free, they would have risen and left. 
Polishing Up 

The pause continuing, both ladies were struck 
simultaneously by fear lest they were showing 
signs of their exertions. Apparently they were. 
Noses required dimming ; tresses had been tossed 
by an unnoticed gale. Then eyes were examined 
and nostrils cleaned; and finally, with terrifying 
snarls, teeth were being scrutinised. 

The plates were set, the maitre d’hotel drew a 
step nearer, the waiter took a deep breath. With 
an obeisance, almost a salaam, he heaped one 
mound of hairy soufflé before the lady who chose 
red hair and one before the lady who preferred 
blonde. They hesitated. Then, since you can- 
not prod soufflé or even turn it over, they dived. 
After two ruminative mouthfuls, they glanced at 
one another. Perhaps they longed, with all those 


eyes upon them, to push their plates away. The © 


soufflé, then, must have been beyond criticism. 


Slowly, and with great refinement, they plunged 
again. 
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The head waiter cruised off in search of another 
crisis, and the Italian youth, with a little sigh, 
rested beside his buffet. The moment had not 
come to press the claims of fruit or coffee, and he 
had a space in which to breathe and wonder. With 
grave eyes he watched the results of his labours. 
If (his attitude seemed to say) there was a dish he 


enjoyed serving more than another, it was a suc- 
cessful soufflé; and if he were allowed to choose 
the consumers of such a soufflé, unhesitatingly he 
would select a bored lady with copper coloured 
hair and an affected blonde who poured Worcester 
Sauce into madriléne en coupe. 

I wanted to clap. 


A Mystery of Science 


The Positive Electron and Cosmic Radiation—By J. A. Lauwerys 


EW men have done more to clear up the 
troubling problems concerning the so-called 
Cosmic Radiation than Mr. P. M. S. 

Blackett, of the Cavendish Laboratory, who 
recently summarised the results of his researches 
in a brilliantly clear lecture at the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society. 

Cold gases do not conduct electricity. But they 
may be made to conduct by bombarding them with 
very swift particles (e.g. from radium). Or else 
by exposing them to radiations like ultra violet 
light or X-rays which produce very swift particles 
by disintegrating the molecules of the gas itself: 
exploding them, as it were. 

It has just been said that gases (air, for instance) 
do not usually conduct: they are insulators. If 
this were not true, we should probably never have 
discovered anything at all about electricity. But the 
statement requires modification: there is a small 
residual conductivity. And the question imme- 
diately arises whether this may not be due to the 
continuous arrival of radiations from somewhere, 
perhaps the stars or the centre of the earth. 

Experimental physicists tackled this question. 
Some, like Compton, Picard and Regener meas- 
ured the conductivity of the air at great heights: 
climbing mountains, rising in balloons or sending 
up ‘* ballons-sonde ”’ as high as 20 miles. Others 
sent their apparatus to the bottom of lakes. The 
results showed that at a height of 20 miles, air con- 
ducted 100,000 times better than 400 feet below the 
surface of water. This result is very significant. 
It shows, first of all, that conductivity is not a pro- 
perty of air itself: radiations are necessary. And 
also that the radiations come from above. But it 
shows more than this. The radiation goes right 
through the whole of the atmosphere, and_ this 
means that it must be tremendously energetic. 

How is this astonishingly penetrating radiation 
produced? Well, this is one of the mysteries that 
confront the modern phvsicist. 

Where does the radiation come from? It is 
remarkably steady ; its intensity does not vary with 
the season or with the time of the day. Therefore 
it does not come from the sun, and its most prob- 
able birth-place would appear to be the stars. Lord 
Rutherford, however, does not think so. ‘* This 
radiation,”’ he says, ‘‘ never saw the Cosmos! ”’ 

In order to study the problem more closely, two 
principal methods have been developed. There 
was the famous ‘‘ Geiger Counter,” which enables 
the physicist to register and to count the arrival of 
particles on a telephone counter. Mr. Blackett 


showed three of these instruments connected to- 
gether. Whenever a particle arrived, the counter 
clicked and a blue light flashed. It was spectacu- 
lar. When the three were placed side by side they 
registered as many as 100 particles per minute, and 
these had gone right through the atmosphere, the 
roof and several floors. These counters can be 
shielded by lead and thus the power of the radia- 
tion can be evaluated. 

Then there is the Wilson Cloud Chamber. In 
this apparatus each particle leaves a tracing of its 
passage by causing the formation of a cloud as it 
travels—rather as an invisible aeroplane might 
leave a trail of exhaust smoke. These tracks can 
be photographed, and Mr. Blackett has arranged 
an apparatus in which the particle itself clicks the 
shutter of the camera. 

He showed a number of his photographs, and 
extraordinarily interesting they were. Sometimes 
one could see where one of the rays had exploded 
an atom and a large number of projectiles had been 
shot away from the centre of explosion. And he 
showed how these broken fragments of atoms could 
be deflected by a magnetic field. Now, here is the 
crux of his recent discovery : it is quite easy to tell, 
merely by looking at the photographs, which are 
the tracks of electrons, and these tracks were some- 
times bent one way and sometimes the other. 

This result is astounding, because the interpreta- 
tion involved is that some electrons are charged 
positively and some negatively. Now, the whole 
of modern physical theory involves the idea of 
negative and ignores the possibility of positive 
electrons. Indeed the latter phrase seems almost 
to involve a contradiction in terms. So that if Mr. 
Blackett’s discovery is confirmed, it is possible that 
many chapters of theoretical physics may have to 
be re-written. 

Perhaps there may even be direct, practical 
applications one day. We use negative electrons 
in our wireless valves. Possibly new pieces of 
apparatus, in which positive electrons play an 
equally important part, may one day be devised. 
It is not very probable, however, for the existence 
of these is limited to a very small fraction of a 
second. And at present we can only produce them 
with the aid of Cosmic rays. And the position 
with regard to these is eminently unsatisfactory. 
What are Cosmic rays, particles or waves? We 
don’t know, but probably particles. Where do 
they come from? We don’t know, perhaps from 
the stars. How are they produced? No one really 
has the faintest idea. 
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Judge Bingham 
A Note spy Guy C. 


i: LL Americans who are not Colonels are 
judges ’’—the statement is not less 
notorious than the historic account of 

what the Governor of North Carolina said to the 

Governor of South Carolina. And it is true that 

Mr. W. R. Bingham, the new American 

Ambassador to England, is ‘‘ Judge’? Bingham. 

But there ceases any resemblance to the American 

as Hollywood shows him and untravelled England 

therefore imagines him. 

Perhaps in some of Hollywood's films—those 
rather delightful, if generally ‘‘ slushy,”’ stories in 
which racing studs and brood mares and foals and 
dusky servants and ‘‘ coal-black mammies ’’ are 
featured—one may here and there have caught a 
glimpse of something to be recognised in Judge 
Bingham. For he is, pre-eminently, the great 
gentleman of the Southern States, and the great 
sportsman. With it all he is, by race, the country 
Squire of England, with a close family interest 
in an English estate. This tie is so close and so dear 
to him that his own lovely place in Kentucky bears 
the English place-name. And a son, who lives 
permanently in England, is married to a Scot. 


So there is something very English in the blocd, 
breeding, and ‘‘ make-up ”’ of the new American 
Ambassador. There is something very English 
also in his love of sport, especially of shooting, 
and in his enjoyment of it. He generally rents a 
grouse moor in Scotland, preferably in Angus, for 
the season; he has a great liking for the Dublin 
horse-show ; and the shooting on his moor is not 
in any trace of it Transatlantic in faith or practice. 
Bingham is himself, an excellent shot and, in 
the intervals of reviling my own inepitude in the 
next butt, I have seen him kill four grouse out of 
one covey—which is good enough for Sassenach 
or Scot. 

And he has the most attractive hobbies—such 
as the hobby of courtesy and the hobby of drinking 
tea (but not teetotalism) at odd moments. I shall 
not forget my first meeting with him. I was alone, 
lonely, almost despairing at the New York Ritz- 
Carlton on my very first night in America. I had, 
so far as I knew (or could then imagine) only two 
friends in all a wide cheerless world. Then they 
appeared, having come back from a theatre, and 
with them was Judge Bingham. And in a few 
moments I was in the Judge’s suite of rooms, 
having a drink, talking literature and abandoning, 
one by one, every thought of instant suicide. 


And I shall not forget the day on his rather steep 
moor when, parched with thirst, I found him 
surrounded by large thermos flasks, each full of 
tea. There was an hour to go before lunch. But 
that tea in the butt saved my life. 


Yet do not suppose that the Judge is anything 
but a most excellent American. He knows us, he 
understands us, he has affinity and affection for us. 
But he represents America. And how damned well, 
with his fine courtesy, his generosity, and his swift 
intelligence, he will represent her. 


Westminster Theatre. ‘* The Lake.’’ By Dorothy 
Massingham, in conjunction with Murray 
Macdonald. 

GLOOMY, sad, depressing story, such as 
the present taste of playgoers craves. Stella 

Surrege, a temperamental and most attractive 

young woman, lives with a dreadful sort of mother, 

who has a common and commonplace mind and a 

self-swamped heart, and a father who has allowed 

years of unsatisfying marriage to smother any 
character he had, in a grandiose house in a Berk- 
shire village. She has also an aunt, her father’s 
sister, who has more character than manners and, 
on the surface, more sense than sensibility. And 

Stella has fallen completely, but not hopelessly, in 

love with Cecil Harvey, who has a rich wife on 

whom he depends. 

Stella has burnt her boats, when this affair has 
become unbearable, by accepting John Clayne, the 
eligible in whom her mother delights. But she 
makes one dash for love and happiness as she sees 
them. She asks Harvey to bolt with her. He 
refuses, not for any good or noble reason, but 
because his desire for comfort is stronger than even 
his desire for Stella. Thus John interrupts them 
and here endeth the first act. 

Act two is the wedding, with its crowd humours 
of guests in a marquee in a drenching rain, and a 
scene in which Stella, discovering to John the 
secret which he had known so well, discovers also 
that she loves John as every woman hopes to love 
and be loved. She has her moment and her 
glimpse of a life which may be paradise. But 
only her moment, for as they drive off by the 
wrong gate so as to flee from her mother’s world, 
the car skids into the ornamental lake with which 
the mother has desecrated what she found a garden, 
and John is drowned. 

Thus to the third act and the day of John’s 
funeral and the acid humours of the common- 
place mother and Stella, a hopeless, sleepless, 
stricken, rebel Stella. After a purposeless scene 
with Harvey, who was dead to her while John was 
yet alive, Stella is shown a way of peace by the 
aunt to whom alone she can turn. 

It would be easy—it always is—to find flaws in 
« playwright’s work. Why allow John to seem 
spineless, why make Harvey so obvious a rotter ? 
Why write a very perfect little scene in the first 
act between father and daughter and then give the 
father in the third act a scene in which to deplore 
their lack of sympathy? Why have a muddled, 
muddling, and largely inaudible scene in the mar- 
quee for the sake of wedding guest humours that 
were not at all recondite? But, after all, why ask 
these questions? The play is a very good play, 
telling a moving, if depressing, story of real people 
living real lives with real hearts and thoughts and 
words and actions. If you decline to be saddened 
by a play, you need not go to the Westminster. 
If you like to rend your heart or if you appreciate 
a good play so much that you can tolerate woe, 
then certainly go and see ‘‘ The Lake ” (an in- 
different title for a serious and even brilliant con- 
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tribution to dramatic art). Miss Massingham, in 
conjunction with Mr. Macdonald, has real feeling, 
real technical skill, and—as one hopes—a real 
success. 

The play is hinged on Stella, and Marie Ney 
has never done anything better. Whether she 
looked more appealing in riding breeches or a 
wedding dress is arguable. What is certain is 
that she gave the authors the Stella of their minds. 
Moving in all Stella’s quivering, changeful moods 
and moments, her acting in the last act was superb, 
and her one outburst of misery truly purged the 
heart with pity and terror. 

Esmé Church gave an extremely clever perform- 
ance as the aunt, May Whitty was admirable as 
Stella’s mother, and the father came completely 
to life in Douglas Jefferies. 


Arts Theatre Club. ‘‘ Cecilia” By 
Monkhouse. 
HE pity of it is that ‘‘ Cecilia ’’ might have 
been a really good play and really isn’t. 
She is the eternal and, perhaps, infernal feminine 
egotist, always looking for the freedom of her real 
self and finding it very conventionally and rather 
insincerely at the end. 

She has been the mistress of a film impresario 
(Bransome), and is herself a film actress of ambi- 
tion. Guy Gaunt (a rather spineless and hysterical 
young man) marries her at Oxford and brings her 
home to a quiet and humdrum family life. Bran- 
some turns up, is turned down, turns up again, 
and takes Cecilia with an attractive contract to 
America. ‘* Some months later,’’ Guy fetches her 
back in the last act, after she has failed on the 
screen and seen Bransome go off with another 
woman. But Cecilia is still herself, defiant, fas- 
cinating, complex, simple, artificial and terribly 
real. She is ill and looks old but she isn’t beaten. 
And then? And then a situation alive with pos- 
sibilities is frittered away; all the big scenes and 
clashes of character that might have thrilled an 
audience are not written, and Cecilia, determined 
to escape, falls into the arms of Guy, her husband 
(the poor mutt), saying—what everyone knew— 
** T love you after all.” 

Mr. Monkhouse has written a very real and 
therefore interesting character, and made a short 
play of her by filling his stage with other charac- 
ters who never come alive. Some of them—Guy’s 
father and sister, for instance—have moments in 
which their birth seems imminent. But they are 
all born very still in the end. It was a waste of 
a great deal of cleverness, some vision, and much 
technical skill. 

Miss Fabia Drake's Cecilia, a first class per- 
formance, alive and understanding, made up for a 
great deal. 


Allan 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 
“4 gorgeously funny play.”"—DatLty TELEGRAPH 


N= NOVELS 


To-morrow is Yesterday. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Venetian Blinds. By Ethel Mannin. 
Ss. 6d. 


[Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG. | 


OTH Miss Mannin and Mr. Soutar have 
engaged themselves on the side of the lower 
strata of Society. Miss Mannin because she feels 
a real sympathy with them, Mr. Soutar because he 
feels they are interesting. 

Miss Mannin’s Venetian Blinds’ starts 
slowly and laboriously—for Miss Mannin. Not, I 
felt, a book which I shall finish. And yet, let me 
confess quickly, I did finish it and long before the 
end I was soaked through and through with 
For a thoroughly painstaking 
piece of work, which will hold the reader’s atten- 
tion by its air of authenticity, Miss Mannin is to 
be congratulated. She has ordinary men and 
women under her pen—but she is the mistress, and 
she, not they, directs the pace. Here, she admits, 
is the essence of tragedy, but ‘it shall 
not colour my people too lavishly—these are ordi- 
nary men and women and though I personally am 
on the side of the man who lives-in-a-house-in-a- 
row—I will not sentimentalise—I will not slop.” 
(I hope Miss Mannin will forgive me for putting 
words into her mouth.) And you, the great num- 
bers who live in that small-house-in-a-row, with 
venetian blinds—you should be grateful to Ethel 
Mannin. Not often will you find a writer who will 
use you as copy but not exploit you—who will 
laugh with you and not at you! 

Mr. Soutar’s ‘‘ To-morrow is Yesterday ”’ is 
divided into two parts and the first part I found 
extraordinarily interesting—dealing with a family 
who were flung into mill life over forty years ago, 
he writes of tragedy, and yet it is by knowledge 
rather than by art of pen that he is moving us. 

To use his own words “‘ It shall not be clothed 
with subterfuge in order to save your feelings,’ 
but for the sake of asserting that the second part 
of his book—descriptions of the young modern 
of to-day—is false, I am willing to draw swords 
with Mr. Soutar and to fling the lie in his teeth. 
There may be young people like Marion and Bella 
and Stanley, but they are few and far between; 
and their crudeness, and beastliness, and quite 
hard-heartedness, almost made me forget how very 
much I had enjoyed Book One. 


By Andrew Soutar. 


Jarrolds. 


Through a Lens Darkly. By Franz Seldte. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Sapphire. By A. E. W. Mason. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Flawed Blades. By P. C. Wren. Murray. 7s. 6d 
Vipers’ Tangle. By Francois Mauriac. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 
The Dorothy L. Sayers Omnibus. 
7s. 6d. 
ERMAN newspapers are on the snaffle, and 
foreign correspondents in Berlin have to be 
circumspect; it is difficult for outsiders to follow 


Gollancz. 
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the Nazi embroilment and measure the spirit that 
lias seized Germany. Franz Seldte’s book lets in 
some light. 

The founder of the Steel Helmets and Hitler’s 
first Minister of Labour has put his war auto- 
biography into novel form—a graphic book with 
many glimpses of famous shows through enemy 
eyes; but its disclosure of the mind which now 
rules Germany gives the real interest. The pres- 
cription is as before: blood and iron. 

Stahl, the hero, ‘‘ the old front soldier’? (who 
is Seldte, and Hitler’s Minister), will never admit 
Germany’s defeat in the field; he and the military 
heirarchy believe themselves to have been sold and 
dishonoured by the ‘‘ blasted revolutionary scum "’ 
at home. 

You can hear the jingling spurs of ambition in 
this record, and the Fatherland clicking heels. 
After Zeebrugge, Stahl meditates on Britain: ‘ If 
we fought not against one another, but side by 
side, couldn’t we together smash the whole world, 
or rule and lead in co-operation? ’’ Yet, with or 
without Great Britain, to the next Day! 

A. E. W. Mason is never content with a neat 
puzzle and a set of pawns to be pushed around 
in solving it; he creates the least of his characters 
alive, and hence his supremacy as a writer of 
chillers and thrillers. In ‘‘ The Sapphire ’’ he, 
perhaps deliberately, took the worn idea of a 
jewel stolen from a Bhuddist monastery to see what 
he could make of it; and if so, he has vindicated 
invention and craftsmanship. There is swift ex- 
citement and assured writing. This is another of 
Mr. Mason’s triumphant yarns. 

‘* Flawed Blades ’’—more tales from old-timers 
in the French Foreign Legion—are in P. C. 
Wren’s familiar manner, which means they are 
both exciting and told with the finish and pre- 
cision of O. Henry. There is more diversion in 
one of these sixteen short stories than in the whole 
of ‘‘ Vipers’ Tangle,’’ a French novel unusually 
introspective and meandering. A sour, bed-ridden 
man of warped. temperament, who hates his family 
through an excess of yearning for their affection— 
this is not a very jolly study, even if it were better 
done. Most palates will reject it as pease porridge 
cold. 

Dorothy L. Sayers stated her fears five years 
ago that the higher type of detective story was 
almost worked out. One is grateful to notice in 
this omnibus of 960 pages and three novels that 


Lord Peter Wimsey’s resources give no sign of 
failing. 


I Dwelt on High Places. By Marjorie Bowen. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Great Day. By Georgette Carneal. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


God’s Little Acre. By Erskine Caldwell. Secker. 
Ts. 6d. 


M's Marjorie Bowen and Miss Georgette 
Carneal are as far apart as any two women 
novelists can well be. Miss Bowen tells her his- 
torical romance in the traditional cultured school 
of English story telling. Miss Georgette Carneal 
has all the airs and graces—and the tricks—of the 
latest American style. 


And the curious thing is that I am pretty sure 
that Miss Bowen's is not only the lasting method, 
but the one most likely to be the mode in the im- 
mediate future. There is an extraordinary note of 
Fin de siécle about Miss Carneal’s book, which is 
of profound interest. For a book such as ‘‘ The 
Great Day,’’ two years ago, might have been 
claimed as one of the best American novels of the 
year. To-day is as yesterday’s news story, 
dead mutton.” 

Miss Bowen has written an excellent story. She 
is a real craftsman at her job. There is a firmness 
and roundness about her work which compels the 
reader’s closest attention. And in ‘“‘ I Dwelt in 
High Places ”’ she deals with infinite skill with a 
subject which, less well handled, would have been 
an incredible story. 

She tells of the tragedy of Dr. John Dee, the 
court astrologer of Queen Elizabeth. Dee is con- 
vincingly drawn as a subtle mixture of true 
religion and infantile credulity about the ideals he 
holds sacred. To his penurious, whole-hearted 
quest after God and science comes the curious figure 
of Edward Kelley. Miss Bowen has never drawn 
any character better than this daemonic, attrac- 
tive char'atan, who not only completely deceives 
the innocent Dee but gains entire control over his 
whole life, and nearly succeeds in gaining his 
young wife as well. 

As a book on the struggle between the use of 
alchemy and spiritualism for God or gold this is 
one of the most readable romances for some time. 

Miss Carneal tells of modern New York, of 
journalism, and of magazine fiction. It is not too 
much to say that there is hardly a pleasant figure 
in her book—nor one which is true to American 
journalism, at any rate as I know it. Her style 
is a frank imitation of Theodore Dreiser and Fanny 
Hurst, but without the strength of Dreiser or the 
clarity of Fanny Hurst. 

This is a book of uncontrolled sex, of unlimited 
drinking, of chicanery. Its message is that we all 
spend our lives buying our freedom either 
spiritually or economically and when we obtain the 
flower of life it fades in our hands. It is a book of 
the hot-house. Miss Carneal has missed her time. 
The literature of America to-day and to-morrow 
will be far more traditionally rugged and freed from 
the chronic stage of Behavourism. 

The same charges might be made against Mr. 
Caldwell’s ‘‘ God’s Little Acre,’’ but Mr. Caldwell 
wears his rue with a difference. Admirably he 
writes of the oddest collection of maniacs who can 
ever have inhabited Georgia. Here is a family and 
its connections dominated by a fanatical father 
searching for gold where none is to be found; his 
sons and daughter sex-dominated. And yet here 
is areal writer. His characters live and have their 
being with a certainty which is refreshing, even if 
his story repels. There is also a spark of real 
tragedy in his climax. 

‘** God’s Little Acre ’’ is a book certainly to be 
read by the non-squeamish, and I dare prophesy 
that, one good day, Mr. Caldwell will produce an 
outstanding novel, for he has an inherent sense of 
drama as well as unusual ability in his actual prose 
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The Shakespeare of the Sonnets 


A Short Life of Shakespeare. Abridged by 
Charles Williams from Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’ ‘* William Shakespeare.’’ Oxford 
University Press. 5s. net. 


The True History of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
Lord Alfred Douglas. Secker. 


R. WILLIAMS’ abridgement of Sir 
Edmund Chambers’ ‘‘ William Shakes- 
peare’’ is done in a manner that is at once 
practical and scholarly. By this I mean that the 
essence of the larger work is preserved while any- 
thing that is not of broad interest to the general 
public has been omitted. Thus he has cut out 
most of the controversial matter; and, in such 
chapters as ‘‘ The Plays—Authenticity and 
Chronology ”’, he has reduced Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’ material to a minimum that is none the less 
a solid unity. There are no rough edges; and 


By 
8s. 6d. net. 


the life, plays, sonnets and other poems of 
Shakespeare all receive a fully proportioned 
treatment. 


As the title of his book discloses, Lord Alfred 
Douglas concerns himself entirely with the 
sonnets. He makes a fine endeavour to place 
them in the right setting by disengaging them 
from the controversy which has always raged 
round them, and has done so much to obscure 
them. This means that he spends a good deal 
of time in showing—what is obvious to anyone 
who is not prejudiced or stupid—that homo- 
sexual love is no more necessarily impure than 
heterosexual love; and that Shakespeare’s passion 
for the “* lovely boy ”’ (W.H.) remains a “* pure ”’ 
passion until it is proved to be otherwise. Cer- 
tainly no such proof resides in the sonnets; and, 
as these are all the evidence we have for Shakes- 
peare’s homosexual phase, no other proof can be 
forthcoming. 

‘* Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 

Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turned fiend 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 

But being both from me, both to each a friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell : 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.”’ 


This does not look like a ‘ guilty passion ’’ 
between Shakespeare and ‘‘ W.H.’’; and Lord 
Alfred Douglas quotes it in vindication of the 
fact. The sonnets, in fact, tell a story; and Lord 
Alfred Douglas here lets them tell it. He changes 
their conventional order as did Butler—placing 
those which Shakespeare addressed to his mis- 
tress in the middle; and those to ‘‘ W.H.”’ on 
either side. Thus we get the story of Shakes- 
peare’s growing love and admiration for 
seduction of ‘‘ W.H.”’ by Shakes- 
peare’s mistress and subsequent disillusionment— 


the quarrel between Shakespeare and ‘* W.H.”’— 
their parting, and final reunion. Lord Alfred 
Douglas intersperses the sonnets with brief com- 
ments and biographical notes; but never in such 
a way as to destroy the continuity of the story. 


Lastly, who was ‘“‘ W.H.”? Mr. Williams 
plays with various names—Southampton and Pem- 
broke of course among them—but Lord Alfred 
Douglas dismisses both these on what seem to me 
rather insufficient grounds. It cannot be denied, 
however, that his theory of the true ‘ begetter ”’ 
of the sonnets—one Will Hews: a boy in Shakes- 
peare’s acting company—would account for certain 
idiosyncracies in the sonnets that otherwise remain 
inexplicable. The theory is not new. Oscar 
Wilde entertained it; and others—including 
Malone and Butler—before him; but Mr. Charles 
Williams’ abridgement of Sir Edmund Chambers’ 
work does not mention it. Perhaps this and the 
fact that Lord Alfred Douglas places the sonnets 
at an earlier date than tradition has accepted are 
all that is quite original in his book; but both 
points are important, and he makes them well. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


A House of Horrors 


Murder Abroad. By William C. Harvey. Eldon 
Press Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


(REVIEWED By W. H. B.) 


If in crime you care to wallow and are quite 
prepared to swallow 
All the queer things Mr. Harvey has to tell, 
You'll enjoy this glut of killing, every page of it 
is thrilling, 
And the author tells the story very well. 


Scorning one good murder only—for a single 
corpse looks lonely— 
Mr. Harvey gives us three and scarcely hides 
His delight in being gruesome, for he adds to these 
a twosome 
Of particularly nasty suicides! 


Wynnford House was scarcely pleasant for the 
people who were present 
When they found the owner murdered in the 
study, 
When they find the housemaid strangled and 
another body mangled, 
Well it must have seemed uncomfortably bloody. 


There’s a butler in this frightful tale of crime 
who’s quite delightful, 
For he tells a guest with scarcely any warning 
In a voice as calm and steady as he’d say that tea 
was ready, 
‘* There has been another murder, Sir, this 
morning.”’ 


There’s a secretary fellow, there’s a ward whose 
hair is yellow, 
There’s a daughter (step), a nephew, and to 
start with 
I suspected each in turn, who it was you’ll only 
learn 
If you feel you’ve seven and six that you can 
part with! 
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Ireland’s Gamble 
De Valera. By Denis Gwynn. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 
(REVIEWED BY SHANE LESLIE) 
R. GWYNN preserves the attitude of a 
historian towards a maker of history. He 
is impartial, accurate and is for ever trying to 
balance the scales concerning the greatest Irish 


enigma since Parnell. Mr. Gwynn is the son of 
the friend and biographer of Redmond and was 
educated at St. Enda’s by Patrick Pearse, to whose 
bullet-pierced mantle de Valera has succeeded. It 
is impossible to say after reading his book whether 
Mr. Gwynn is a supporter of de Valera or Cos- 
grave, for his criticisms and approvals flow evenly. 
It is a remarkable thing that Ireland should have 
produced an impartial historian at so torn and dis- 
tracted a time of her history. 

Mr. Gwynn explains de Valera if English 
readers need explanations. He does not apologise 
for him. That has been left to Ireland during the 
past two Elections. If it had not been for Propor- 
tional Representation, de Valera would have had 
as full and convincing apology as the Polls could 
make for him. Time, of course, will bring his 
only apology and meantime, as a careful contem- 
porary, Mr. Gwynn traces the strange and not 
unpredestined career of the obscure teacher of 
mathematics who found himself tossed into rebel- 
lion and warfare, English gaols and American 
triumphs—into civil war and repudiation, slow and 
obstinate opposition ending in electoral victories 
over Ireland and political check-mate moves to 
England. The whole story takes cohesion and 
comprehension. Nothing at the end of it explains 
better why the old Unionists and old Nation- 
alists are hand-in-hand behind Cosgrave and the 
younger and wilder men and women behind de 
Valera. It is the lesson of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franklin Roosevelt. Every corner of the world 
aches for leadership, new blood and Idealism. 
Safety First, Peace and even Prosperity are 
secondary to the great waves of enthusiasm which 
pour across the decks of a shattered and sinking 
world. 

De Valera is Ireland’s gamble. The odds and 
prospects must be gathered from the Chapters on 
his Programme and his Programme in Action. 
Every country is now trying to make itself self- 
supporting and Ireland has a fair chance, first 
because she is agricultural and secondly because 
her people are prepared to accept lower and lower 
standards in the enthusiasm of a great cause. They 
are prepared to do without the luxuries and gadgets 
and trinkets and tinned foods and knick-knacks 
which the English populace find so necessary. 
They are in consequence prepared to do without 
exports as compared to England, which must ex- 
port or expire. They are at least in the possible 
position that they can eat at home what they cannot 
sell abroad. At present the poor are eating cattle 
and the bourgeois are using Irish butter instead of 
English margarine. 

If Ireland were one economical entity, de Valera’s 
programme would possibly succeed, but the six 
Counties outside the Tariff line make her a lame 
duck. Without the economic conciliation of 


Ulster it is very difficult to make the Programme 
move to plan. Belfast is digging herself in more 
and more strenuously, and the old pre-war problem 
has returned not in soluble but in petrified shape. 

De Valera has picked up something from every 
Irish leader who had preceded him. He has the 
negotiatory powers of Redmond and Dillon, the 
lone chieftaincy position of Parnell, the flamboyant 
appeal of O’Connell, the economical garnerings of 
Griffiths and the damned obstinacy of Carson. 
If de Valera can make coalition with the Cosgrave 
Party (who have ten years of progress and pro- 
sperity to their credit) and later make conciliation 
with Craigavon and Belfast, England will have to 
accept whatever terms Ireland offers her. At 
present Ireland is as triply divided as Czesar found 
Gaul or as her own Tricolour. Mr. Gwynn, as we 
have said, explains how de Valera has reached his 
position of vantage. The final use he makes of it 
lies on the knees of the gods, which is another 
term for the laws of political economy. 


A Farmer’s Gossip 


Hedge Trimmings. By A. G. Street. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 
(REVIEWED By S. L. BENSUSAN.) 
R. A. G. Street has a personality that appeals 
from the printed page as definitely as it 
does from Broadcasting House. If you have any- 
thing of the countryman’s spirit in your heart, 
you would like to shake hands with him and chat 
for a while about the immediate prospect of 
modern dairying, the sporting outlook, the choice 
between grass and arable farming, no agreement 
being essential on any of these questions. If you 
could not get the chat for any reason, you would 
be equally pleased to listen while he talked to some 
other countryman about the things nearest his 
heart. In ‘* Farmer’s Glory” and ‘* Strawberry 
Roan’’ Mr. Street proclaimed his quality; 
** Hedge Trimmings,’ his latest book, is a col- 
lection of fugitive papers and B.B.C. discourses ; 
it may be summed up as ‘‘ much ado about 
nothing,”’ but it will hold the country lover in 
pleasant intercourse from the first page to the last, 
even though heretical views on the subject of corn- 
growing are much to the fore. When that 
last page is reached you will ask a little 
angrily why he couldn’t have written at greater 
length. His discourse is ripe, mellow and wise, 
save when corn growing is his theme; he can 
laugh with you, he has had his ups and downs and 
faced them smiling, and I cannot but think that 
he discovered himself as writer and lecturer rather 
late in life. Good luck to him, to the Wiltshire 
Farm, the business of milk production, and the 
seasoned men who help. Books like his, slight 
though the latest may be, help the townsman to 
understand the ups and downs, the delights and 
the difficulties of the farmer’s life. They give an 
insight into the actualities, they show how urban 
influences have passed into the rural area, they tell 
what remains of the countryside we knew, Consule 
Planco. They afford a vantage ground from which 
we may survey the past, the present, and even 
glimpse the future of agriculture. 
If there is any cause for complaint it lies in a 
certain lack of effective editing. 
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The End of a Tyranny 


The Last Struggle with the Mafia. By Cesare 
Mori. Translated by Orlo Williams. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 


USSOLINI’S deadliest enemy must give him 
credit for the suppression of the Mafia. 
English readers of this book may not fully realise 
the stupendous accomplishment effected by Prefect 
Mori with the Fascist régime to back him. Mori 
writes for people who were never in any doubt as 
to the terrible powers wielded by the Mafia, the 
most formidable secret society of our time. Even 
in the North of Italy one hesitated to pronounce 
its name; for one’s best friend might be connected 
with its activities. 

In Sicily it was all-powerful by its organisation 
of crime. In the greater part of the island its 
activities were paramount and its protection had to 
be purchased at any price. Not a victim would 
utter a word as to its misdeeds: every tongue was 
tied by the rule of ‘‘ Omerta,’’ that warped sense 
of honour, confirmed by the fear of death, which 
forbade any denunciation of Mafia crime to the 
authorities. 

Before Fascism, the Italian Government, with 
its contemptible politics, was powerless. Mori by 
his own personality checked the development of 
the Mafia once or twice, but he was _ instantly 
removed to other spheres. It was only when 
Mussolini sent him to root out the plague that he 
was able to make the most of his fearlessness. 

In this book Mori describes his methods and 
campaigns. The translation is accurate, though it 
reads as a translation. Why did not the translator 
supervise the captions below the illustrations, 
which are full of errors? 


She Talks Golf 


Golfing Memories and Methods.’ By Joyce 
Wethered. Hutchinson & Co. 10s. 6d. 


say that Miss Wethered writes about golf as 

well as she plays it may seem essentially 
hyperbole; but, in fact, it is true. Few men or 
women have put swing, rhythm, stance into words 
so simply or clearly, and, in so far as the motions 
of any game or sport can be learned from the 
printed page, Miss Wethered shows one very 
reasonably how to do it. 

In painful truth none of these things can be 
taught in print or picture. Pages and pages have 
been published and illustrated (with photograph 
and diagram) from which a man shall learn how 
to master the rhythm of a cast with a fishing rod 
or the swing of a gun on a bird or the niceties of 
seat and hands on a horse. But the wretched be- 
ginner still bungles his cast and misses his bird 
and takes his toss from a startled, angry horse until 
experience and practice have compensated his lack 
of aptitude or complemented his natural talent. 
And so it is with golf. 

But a lot can be learned or gathered, especially 
by the keen but indifferent player from a really 
good book, and here it is. There is a direct and 
persuasive simplicity in Joyce Wethered which is 
stimulating and helpful at once. Thus: 


‘* | think that a good way to imagine the feeling 
of this hitting position is to count One, Two, 
Three during the down swing. Imagine that the 
top of the swing, when it is reached, is One; the 
transference of weight and shifting of the left hip 
forward is Two ; while the actual down swing with 
the arms and hands is Three. 

‘*‘ If these movements are thought of in this 
sequence, it will give a feeling of the desired 
rhythm and allow the club time for that almost im- 
perceptible pause at the top of the swing which is 
so valuable.”’ 

Here is an encouraging combination of sound 
rational advice and quackery. The counsel is in 
itself the exposition of perfection, and the manner 
of its expression has all the attraction of such 
advices as ‘* hit through the ball ’’ or Mr. Croome’s 
Abracadabra for the rhythm of a putt ‘‘ One, two, 
deliver the cue,’’ with the ball hit on the “‘ liver ”’ 
and the head kept down until the inaudible sentence 
is completed. 

But all Miss Wethered’s instructions are good, 
sound, concisely and clearly expressed. That is 
why all beginners and especially all long-handicap 
players ought to buy, beg, or borrow her book. 

When she recounts her matches and tells about 
redoubtable opponents such as Cecil Leitch and 
Glenna Collett, or talks about Worplesdon four- 
somes, her famous brothers and many of the great 
figures of the game, she is lively, readable, and 
never malicious. 
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From Eton to Hampstead 


A Headmaster Remembers. By Guy Kendall. 
Victor Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


[Reviewed by E. S. P. Haynes. ] 


R. Guy Kendall’s volume has a wide appeal 
in view of the ground which it covers. 
It is not given to everyone to start as 
a colleger at Eton and to win high honours there 
as well as at Magdalen College, Oxford, merely as 
a preliminary to coaching the sons of a Prime 
Minister, visiting University Settlements in the 
North of England, working as an assistant master 
at Charterhouse, and finally being elected Head- 
master of University College School, Hampstead, 
sixteen years ago. 

Mr. Kendall has spent his life learning, and will 
no doubt continue to learn until he dies. His 
readers will appreciate the commonsense with 
which, after winning every prize in the Newcastle 
examination except the Newcastle Scholarship it- 
self, he advises parents not to let their sons use up 
the vitality of two years on an examination in 
which success is, after all, ephemeral. He wisely 
argues that youth should be better spent and 
should not in any event be overstrained. Mr. 
Kendall has fortunately escaped injury in mind 
and body by his success as a Newcastle Medallist 
and Wilder Divinity Prizeman. This may pos- 
sibly be due to his love of rowing, music, and 
English literature, all of which came to him at 
Eton. It is only regrettable that he should talk 
about Sir Walter Parratt as musician in the same 
breath as Dr. Lloyd. Sir Walter Parratt was an 
artist, and in comparison with him Dr. Lloyd was 
not much more than an artisan. 

I must confess that when I began the book I 
did not hope for much entertainment, although my 
friendship is forty years old and although, like 
him, I venerate the founders of University College, 
London, the principal of whom was Jeremy 
Bentham. Nevertheless, the intellectual atmos- 
phere of Headmasters’ Conferences is sometimes 
apt to impress the outsider as being both arid and 
vague. 

Even the theology of the Newcastle examination 
which I successfully evaded during my last year 
at Eton in order to study less controversial sub- 
jects, is in some respects less flatulent than much 
of what passes for theology in modern schools. 
It is also perhaps permissible to welcome Mr. 
Kendall’s statement that he no longer takes any 
part in politics, especially when we read of his 
political proceedings at Charterhouse and remarks 
about Lloyd George. 

He gives an amusing account of entering for 
competitions in Answers, Tit-Bits, and other 
papers of that kind when he was a boy of fifteen. 
He mentions that Professor Dent obtained from 
Answers a guinea prize for a happy quotation, and 
that he also obtained a prize for a poem which was 
published in a magazine called ‘‘ Forget-me-Not.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
‘s the concluding chapter, in which Mr. Kendall 
indicates the possibilities of some sort of collabora- 
tion between a Headmaster and the parents of his 
pupils. Parents can of course be most irritating ; 


but Mr. Kendall strikes a welcome note when he 
suggests that they may sometimes be usefully con- 


sulted. His more old-fashioned readers may also 
be glad to note how important the old classical 
training is considered in a modern school, where 
the performance of a Greek play is quite up to the 
Bradfield standard. The book is certainly worth 
reading from cover to cover. 


Tribalism and the Herd Instinct 


The Making of The State. By M. Ruthnaswamy. 
Williams and Norgate. 21s. 
ie this exhaustive volume—it contains nearly 
five hundred pages—Professor Ruthnaswamy 
studies the causes, both known and surmised, 
which compel peoples to bind themselves together 
into a state. The origin of the state is still lost 
in the mists of antiquity, but recent discoveries and 
studies in the science of anthropology are leading 
us into a closer knowledge and understanding of 
the prehistoric civilisations, of which traces are still 
evident to-day. 

At first glance tribalism would seem to be the root 
from which the State, as we know it to-day, sprung 
but actually tribalism is but a step on the ladder of 
progress. For even in that condition of organisa- 
tion, we still see the State in embryo. There must 
be a link between the period when man was a 
solitary animal roaming the forests and plains for 
food, in common with the lesser animals, and the 
comparatively high civilisation which we know as 
tribalism. 

The parallel is to be found, perhaps, if we 
study a little more closely the habits of animals. 
In the lowest form of animal life we again get the 
solitary wandering of the individual, fighting, 
feeding and mating with a complete disregard of 
any other of his species. In the upper planes we 
find a herd instinct not very far removed from the 
idea of primitive tribalism. The primary cause of 
such an instinct has been demonstrated over and 
over again to be protection, not only of the 
individual but of the young as well. Protection of 
the individual alone could not legitimately be 
claimed as the prime cause of the herd instinct, 
since most animals have been endowed by Nature 
with the means of defence in the form of teeth, 
claws or mere brute strength. 

There remains then the protection of the young 
as the main contributory cause of the herd, or 
tribal, instinct. The female of the species has had 
this attribute innate in her throughout the ages. 
Probably the male developed consciousness of 
family and so, from this beginning, was born the 
instinct which grew, through tribalism, to the 
complex agglomeration which is the state to-day. 

Professor Ruthnaswamy explores every pos- 
sibility in his searching enquiry as to the true 
beginnings of the state and in the end he accepts 
the family as the basis from which it sprang. He 
traces, too, the origin of laws and administration 
and studies the effect on the State of religion, 
culture, industry and the many other influences 
which make up our daily lives. 

The book is very thorough and the many 
references make it valuable to the student, not only 
as a treatise, but as a thoroughly readable and 
interesting work. There is one small criticism to 
be made, and that lies in Professor Ruthnaswamy’s 
habit of repeating himself. This, frankly, becomes 
irritating. 
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The Errors of a Comedy 


The Comedy of the Pound. By Paul Einzig. 
Kegan Paul Trench & Co. 7s. 6d. 


D*: EINZIG must be establishing a record for 
rapidity of production so far as books with 
any pretence to seriousness of character are con- 
cerned. When the method of book construction, 
amplified in the author’s latest work, ‘* The 
Comedy of the Pound,”’ is examined it will be 
found, however, that the labour involved is not 
so great as might be imagined. Of the 204 pages 
in all, 66 are occupied by appendices, 65 are 
devoted to the story of events already related in 
his last book but one, leaving 73 pages for the 
discussion of the actual subject matter of the 
present book. 

The central subject of the book is the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund, set up nearly a year ago as 
an instrument for the better regulation of our 
managed currency. The charge brought against 
those responsible for the management of the Fund 
is that they have so mismanaged it as to cause 
the pound sterling to become something like a 
figure of fun in the monetary world. It is said 
that they started out with a policy of preventing 
a rise in the value of sterling, foolishly giving an 
opportunity to the speculator by allowing the in- 
tention to be known, and failing to achieve it. 
Then, in the second half of last year, the policy 
was changed to one of preventing a fall and again 
the authorities failed to attain their object. What 
a joke, what a Comedy of Errors! 

The truth is that the Government’s policy has 
not been to prevent a rise or a fall in the value of 
the pound when due to legitimate economic in- 
fluences. Its task has been that of reconciling 
long period mobility with short period stability. 
Obviously the task is a very difficult one and the 
Government may not have been perfectly success- 
ful. Yet opinion in the City is that the authorities 
have learned their business with surprising effi- 
ciency. The history of the pound in the last 
twelve months has presented the features charac- 
teristic of the economic situation in general. If 
criticism is justified it should be directed, not to 
the conduct of the Equalisation Fund, but to the 
handling of the general economic problem with 
which this country, in common with the world, is 
confronted. Dr. Einzig has selected quite an in- 
adequate figure as the centre of his Comedy. 


To Italy at Last. By J. Gibbons. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Gibbons has a curious gift of comprehen- 
sion. Admittedly he knew nothing of Italy or 
Italian, when he set out on his journey, but from 
the first he entered into the spirit of the country. 
Those who have known Italy all their lives will 
understand his feeling at the moment of departure 
that he had found a new home, and they will find 
in his gay and sympathetic book much to delight 
and interest them. One only regrets that he failed 
to see in San Marino one of the strangest statues 
in the world, erected to a noble citizen as a token of 
gratitude for his wise advice in dissuading the 
Republic from accepting the increase of territory 
offered by Napoleon. 


THE LIFE OF 
SHELLEY 


HOGG, TRELAWNY AND 
PEACOCK 


EDMUND BLUNDEN : 

‘Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Introduction 
is one of his most attractive and succinct 
essays. There are many illustrations, all 
excellent.’—Spectator. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 
‘These two volumes ought to be any 
and every book club’s first choice for 
the month. Seldom do publishers offer 
so much entrancingly readable matter 
in such a pleasantly readable form and 
at such a reasonable price.’ 


Two finely illustrated volumes, with an 
introduction by Humbert VW olfe. 


15/- net. 


MODERN 
FRANCE 


CICELY HAMILTON 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY : 


‘If you want lively yet authentic and 
dispassionate information about the 
habits of our former ally and near neigh- 
bour, Miss Hamilton's book will supply 
it..— Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH : 

‘Miss Hamilton is an acute and 
watchful student of Modern Europe. 
Her latest volume is particularly timely. 
because it takes up in detail one aspect 
after another of the prejudice against 
France since the Armistice.’ 


Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


CORNWALL AND 
THE CORNISH 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : 


*Mr. Hamilton Jenkin may claim fcr 
himself the title of mocern historian of 
old Cornwall. This volume treats of the 
life and customs of the people a hundred 
years ago or more. It is a deeply fascina- 
ting story. There is nowhere in the 
book an uninteresting page.’ 


Introduction by Isaac Foot, M.-P. 
Illustrated. 6/- net. 


At all Bookshops and Libraries 


J. M. DENT & SONS 
LTD. 
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A Classic of Big Game 


Eighteen Years on Lake Bangweulu. By J. B. 
Hughes. Field Press. 31s. 6d. 


5 ieee Literature of Big Game Shooting is very 
extensive, and Africa is responsible for a 
good half of what has been written. Yet from 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming to the present day 
there are not half a dozen books that demand that 
overworked word ‘‘ classic,’? and not two score to 
which one willingly returns. 

Where does one place ‘‘Eighteen Years on Lake 
Bangweulu ”’ by Mr. J. B. Hughes? Undoubtedly 
not on the shelf among the ‘‘ also reads.’”? And 
for various reasons. Firstly because it is, as its 
rather frightening title shows, a very compre- 
hensive study of its subject. It will be a work of 
reference on those parts for many yeafs to come. 
Secondly it is all sober fact; there is nothing of 
Baron Munchausen or even Trader Horn here; 
and thirdly it is simply and attractively written. 

The author went out to Africa in Cecil 
Rhodes’s time, and after holding various appoint- 
ments under Government moved to Lake Bang- 
weulu, where he remained for eighteen years—till 
the end of the war. 

The Lake itself, tucked away in a corner by the 
Belgian Congo, is one of the least civilised parts 
of Africa, and may remain to the naturalist and 
the hunter long after the advance of civilisation has 
swept away other haunts of wild life. The author 
takes us round the Lake in a series of visits to the 
various localities. 

And what a variety the Lake has to offer! The 
tribes themselves for instance. There are the 
Awemba, strongest of the lake tribes who never 
send deputations, but come to see the white man 
in a body, when, to keep themselves amused, they 
make long and verbose speeches. Awemba have 
been known nearer Westminster than Erewhon ! 
‘* Most of our natives ’’ Mr. Hughes tells us “‘ are 
natural thieves; not so much I think from instinct, 
as from habit of their Socialist customs.” Again 
we seem nearer home than the Awemba might 
think. 

Before taking us for a tour round the lake Mr. 
Hughes gives us a chapter on “ our friend the 
elephant.’’ He writes with real affection for this 
magnificent animal, whose intelligence probably 
approaches as near to that of the human species 
as any animal’s can. So much has been written 
about it that it is almost impossible to find any- 
thing new to say of it, but Mr. Hughes never 
loses our interest or becomes banal in the treat- 
ment of what must have been the most difficult 
chapter in the book. 

In Mr. Hughes’s eighteen years he saw every- 
thing that there was to be seen of wild life round 
the lake except the Chipekwe—that prehistoric 
survival that many people thought to exist till 
recent times. Mr. Hughes is of the opinion that 
the animal probably was to be found not long 
ago. One of the chiefs said his grandfather had 
seen one harpooned, a smooth dark animal with a 
‘single horn like a rhino’s, only of smooth white 
ivory highly polished. Some there be who say 
that these are the dead bodies of hippos, much 


inflated, but a reliable European witness (Hector 
Croad) has found the unknown tracks of a huge 
animal, and then there are recent bushman 
drawings. Still, if Mr. Hughes didn’t find a 
Chipekwe, it is doubtful if anybody else will. 


The Lake offers first class shooting, and in our 
tour round it with the author, we meet a large 
number of African species including the very rare 
black Lechwe and Situtunga, to say nothing of 
Puku and Sassaby. A Situtunga is a trophy 
worth having. Bagging one of these elusive little 
animals is to a certain extent a matter of luck, 
but it must inevitably entail a long journey to such 
a spot as Lake Bangweulu, or the Sissi Isles of 
Uganda, and long, weary days of ‘‘still-hunting”’ 
through reedy swamps, or making abortive efforts 
to beat. It is a fairly good advertisement for Lake 
Bangweulu that the first four Sassaby in Rowland 
Ward’s last edition were shot under Mr. Hughes's 
auspices. 


This is definitely a book for all lovers of Africa 
and of wild life to read. Simple, straightforward 
narrative, plenty of incident, and hardly a point 
that the expert can cavil at. And that surely is 
worth 31s. 6d. 


Novels in Brief 


X v. Rex. By Martin Porlock. Crime Club. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Porlock has written a first-rate detective 
story which can be read with speed and pleasure. 
The reader is kept adequately informed of what lies 
behind the series of murders of policemen which 
forms the basis of the plot, but the secret is well 
kept. It is a good idea to take as hero a criminal 
of immense cleverness whose misdeeds fall short of 
murder and who runs the villain to earth for selfish 
motives. 


Its Up to You. By E. L. Grant Watson. Noel 
Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Grant Watson is to be congratulated on an 
excellent yarn in which the principal part is played 
by a girl cat burglar. All our sympathies are on 
the side of crime together with Mr. Kenneth Foster, 
a blameless member of the Stock Exchange. It is 
all great fun and the characters are painted with 
a realism that is rare in this kind of fiction. Any- 
one who buys this book will purchase more than his 
money’s worth of excitement, and the memory of 
Zoe and Kenneth will provide him with pleasant 
company for quite a time, if his respect for the laws 
of property is not excessive. , 


The Texas Ranger. By Dane Coolidge. Skeffing- 
ton. 7s. 6d. 


Great are the names of Mr. Zane Grey and of the 
late G. A. Henty—so great, indeed, that even a 
faint whiff of their very different arts combined 
in a new book should be welcomed by lovers of 
the Wild West. Not vainly is this said: Mr. 
Dane Coolidge’s latest tale of adventure has points 
cf similarity with both ‘‘ The Lone Star Ranger ”’ 
and ‘‘ Redskin and Cowboy.’’ As one of the 
minor epigonoi, it may be recommended and will 
give pleasure to many. 
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Kept Man. By Rosalind Wade. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Here is a lurid subject, treated with much 
warmth by Miss Rosalind Wade, who does not 
disguise its nastiness. We are not sure how far 
her Val, the gigolo in question, is really typical 
of his kind: at least, if the contemptible being 
whose apogee is found in ‘* Bel Ami ’’ is wholly to 
lack the brutal pushfulness of Maupassant’s hero, 
this should, we feel, be a little more supported by 
psychological evidence. That a_ professional 
“‘ kept man ’’ may be completely flabby is doubt- 
less possible, but as a rule he belongs to the 
predatory races. Miss Wade knows how to heat 
up the emotional furnace. 


Chapman & 


The Tournelles Plot. By Hamilton Drummond. 
Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 


He is a brave man who tries to wield the wand 
of Alexandre Dumas and to write what might have 
been a preface to ‘‘ La Reine Margot.”’ To say 
that Mr. Hamilton Drummond does not wholly 
fail is already substantial praise. Despite some 
failings, he paints a spirited picture of the court of 
Henri II- with character sketches of Catherine 
de Medicis and of Mary Queen of Scots capable of 
attracting those who know not greater magicians. 
If the plot itself were a little stronger, the story 
would be improved. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


LGAR’S Enigma Variations will be played 
by the B.B.C. Orchestra on March 26th at 
9.5 p.m. (Regional), and by the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra on March 29th at 3.15 p.m. 
(National and Regional). The Ballet Music from 
Faust is also being performed twice next week. 
These repetitions—which must in this instance be 
by accident rather than by design—raise the whole 
question of ‘‘ diagonalised ’’ programmes, that is 
to say, programmes which are given on a Monday 
from the National wavelength and on the following 
Wednesday from the Regional wavelength. 

The listener’s complaint is that if he listens to 
the programme in question on Monday he has no 
alternative programme on Wednesday. The offi- 
cial reply is that (a) the listener is under no com- 
pulsion to listen at all, (b) many listeners are 
unable to listen on Monday but would like to hear 
the programme, and (c) some listeners like to hear 
it twice. It is, of course, obvious that both the 
complaint and the rejoinder display a good deal of 
loose thinking, but the B.B.C. reply does at least 
show that it proposes to continue the present prac- 
tice. If it does it should exercise considerable 
discretion in regard to alternative programmes, and 
the listener for his part must plan his listening in 
advance. In any case, accidental overlapping as 
instanced above should be impossible. 


ALtan HowLanp. 


HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 


AND ALL FOR WHAT? Some War-time 


periences 

By J. D. CUDDFORD 
column review by Guy CHapman in 

Ryerpmen : ‘It is a plain man’s story with no 

affectations.” Times Literary Supplement: 

absorbing interest . . . so completel honest . a 

plain tale told in straightforward fash hice.’ 

THE BLAZING TALE OF FLANDERS 

By T. LLOYD. 16 hotographs 


Western Mail: e merit of this book lies in the 
fact that it is a sincere ungarnished account. 


SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 
By G. GIBBARD JACKSON, author of “The 
mance of the Submarine,” etc. 23 illustrations. 
one: “The author knows what he is 


63. net. 
MODERN RAYS FROM ZENITH AND 
NADIR 


Focused by “‘ Two Younc Peoptz.” 

Who are these bright young things? There is much 
speculation as to their identity. They have 7 x, 
very brilliant 


THE — FESTIVAL PLAYS “FOR 


Preface by Str Barry Jackson and Foreword by suen 
5s. n 
CALLAO IN A HOODOO 


py WATT. MIlustrated by Srincey Rocers. 


Ready shortly. 

What is the limit of human endurance? It was 
almost reached by the author and is described in 
graphic language. The boo 


AN ISLAND ROOING 
By JOAN GRIGSBY, author of ‘“‘ Longshore and 
Down Channel.” 

A book about simple things and simple people 
by one who is still youne enough to look 
a most joyous adven 


is an epic of the sea. 
6s. net. 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE ‘LIFE. Tales tom 
Yorkshire 

By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by 
Sir Atrrep Pease. 


A wholesome as well as a true rerevcentaiien of 
village life. 3s. net. 


WEARDALE SKETCHES 
By author of “A Gipsy of the 
orn etc 
Written with persuasive charm and an infectious 
enthus . net. 


STORIES. "FOR SPEECHES to illustrate a 


t la 
surgst a moral ond cour 
we SACRED FACTORY and other pieces 


FICTION. 


SPRING FEVER 
By HILDA HUGHES, 


*« A novel of unusual interest and charm . . . above 
all it is alive.” orning Post 


WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS? 
By, Alan PETERS, author of ‘‘ The Secret Formula.” 
An original plot and avery neatly-fitted 
detective puzzle.” Times Literary Supplement 


BY HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. A Tale 
of the English Civil War 
By A. F. HAMILTON. Just ready. 
COFFEE, PLEASE 


By CONSTANCE MILES, author of “ Lady Richard 
in the Larder,’ 


etc. 
very humorous Novel by Mrs. Miles. Just 
ready. 


FALLEN LEAVES 
By ‘W. HERBERT BUTCHER. 
m.* _ s love for two women—and the results. Just 


NEW YEAR'S EVE AT THE GOLDEN 


H 
4 


7/6 net 


_ 3s, 6d. net. 
nious 
Times Supplement 
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By Mark ForRREST 


The Kid from Spain. Directed by Leo McCarey. 
Adelphi. 


Soldiers of the King. Directed by Maurice Elvey. 
New Gallery. 


| ew Adelphi theatre absconded to the talking 
pictures last week and the opening picture, 
‘* The Kid from Spain,”’ has been happily chosen. 
This farce is nothing except a vehicle for Eddie 
Cantor, but this actor has made great strides. In 
Whoopee and Palmy Days,’’ his two pre- 
vious successes, he was content to get most of his 
laughs from rolling his eyes or from being inarticu- 
lately idiotic ; in ‘‘ The Kid from Spain ’’ he does 
much more than that. 


The production is an elaborate one, even if the 
story serves no other purpose than to turn Eddie 
Cantor into a bullfighter; this sequence which 
closes the film is one of the funniest that has ever 
been seen on the screen, and the pace at which it 
is taken is such that the audience are never allowed 
a chance to work out how the director, Mr. 
McCarey, has managed to build up the whole 
edifice. 


For the rest Eddie Cantor sings three amusing 
songs to a very pretty chorus and, when the action 
shows any signs of halting, the jokes, good and 
bad, vulgar and otherwise, pour out in an almost 
uninterrupted stream to keep everyone on good 
terms with themselves. The film is not a great one, 
nor does it add anything to the art of the motion 
pictures, but it is one which all can enjoy and many 
will see twice for the sake of the ultimate sequence. 


In direct contrast to this American farce, there 
is for comparison an English one, ‘‘ Soldiers of 
the King,”’ at the New Gallery. This picture has 
not the technique of its American counterpart, but 
all lovers of Cicely Courtneidge and her peculiar 
art, of whom there are legion, have their first 
opportunity of seeing her carry a film on her own 
capable shoulders. Here she plays the ‘*‘ queen ”’ 
of the Martellos, a music hall troupe, who have 
always lived for the public and not for themselves. 
When love in the guise of an officer of the Guards, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Snooty,’? knocked on her 
door, she took away the knocker so that her act 
should be undisturbed, and when love knocks on 
the door of the youngest recruit, charmingly 
played by Dorothy Hyson, she tries to remove 
that knocker as well. She doesn’t succeed in 
doing more than muffle it, however, and her heart 
triumphs over her head so that the troupe lose their 
new aspirant to ‘‘ Snooty’s ”’ lieutenant. 


So much for the story, in between the unfolding 
of which there is Cicely Courtneidge singing 
‘* Soldiers of the King,’’ Cicely Courtneidge in her 
burlesque acrobatic dance, Cicely Courtneidge in 
a song reminiscent of Vesta Tilley and Cicely 
Courtneidge as an old woman, her least successful 


piece of character drawing. She is supported, 


amongst others, by Everard Horton, whose _per- 
formance is excellent. 


ORRESPONDENCE 


The Visit to Rome 


SIR,—Flattered by the warmth of the Duce’s greeting 
and dazzled by the regal magnificence of his reception, 
our Prime Minister was as clay in the hands of the potter 
and, in a state of beatitude, listened, while the Master 
laid down the Law. 

First a League of Four Nations—Britian, France, Italy 
and Germany—all to be armed according to their needs. 

Italy requires to increase her armaments for the 
security of her coast-line, so this, of course, entitles 
England to increase her Navy for the security of her 
coast-line, both at home and in the Empire. 

This excellent advice is what we have been waiting for 
from Conservatives for a very long while, for—to ca 
the argument through—it must force us to abandon all 
idea of giving up India. 

Mussolini said, ‘‘ Italy gets a bigger Army, which is 
required for the protection of her colonies.”” Therefore 
we must have the same. He suggests that we cede to 
him Palestine to increase Italy’s supplies of raw material. 
Why not? Palestine has for a long time only been a 
great expense to us. 

So to sum up—Peace Conferences, the League of 
Nations, Disarmament Conferences, and the Sacrifice of 
India have all been put in the waste-paper basket by a 
strong man ‘who has wisdom and _ understanding. 
Never forget that the dictator of Italy works for Italy 
alone. Lucy Houston. 


Electrical Bureaucracy 


SIR,—We have noticed with justifiable perturbation 
repeated references in the lay and technical press all over 
the Country to the supposed necessity of nationalised 
control of the distribution of electricity, and that propa- 
ganda in many insidious forms is still being directed 
to further this end. 

We cannot conceive at this juncture, bearing in mind 
that the Home Counties Joint Electricity Board is re- 
puted to have made a loss for the year ending 31st 
March, 1932, and that the Central Electricity Board has 
never published a revenue account in connection with 
its £36,000,000 outlay, that it is any longer necessary 
to warn the British public against any increased bureau- 
cracy, but we do feel that definite steps should be taken 
which are calculated to enlighten the public, and which 
will counteract the tendency of existing semi-government 
organisations to bolster up their increasing instability or 
to justify their perpetuation by the formation of further 
governmental bodies or departments. 

That a danger exists in connection with the National 
Grid we are convinced, and we are perfectly sure that 
most of the pro grid statements appearing at the present 
time are inspired by one or other of the national or 
public bodies or their subservient committees. Such 
statements are accepted by a gullible public, and very 
naturally meet with a chorus of endorsement from poten- 
tial office seekers of all grades. 


W. H. Hon. Secretary. 


Electricity Consumers Protection Association, 
3, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 


The Foreign Legion 


SIR,—In noticing a book called ‘‘ The Man Who Liked 
Hell” by Ex-Sergeant A. R. Cooper and Sydney 
Tremayne (Jarrolds), your reviewer says that Sergeant 
Cooper evidently ‘“‘ has a down on” me, and ascribes 
it to my having “ got in before him.” 

I should like to thank your reviewer for his non- 
committal acceptance of Sergeant Cooper’s statement that 
he saw me in Sidi-bel-Abbés in 1924 and gave me the 
TT by means of which I wrote successful Legion 
novels. 

This statement is absolutely false and without the 
slightest foundation. 

(1) I never in my life set eyes on Sergeant Cooper nor 
he on me. (2) I never in my life held any communica- 
tion whatsoever with him. (3) I never in my life went 
to Sidi-bel-Abbés as a civilian visitor. (4) I was never 
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in the depét at Sidi-bel-Abbés during the time that Ser- 
geant Cooper gives as his period of service in the French 
Foreign Legion. (5) Although he says that in 1924 he 
gave me the information for my books, ‘“‘ Beau Geste ” 
was written in 1922 and 1923 (and was in a publishers’ 
hands in 1923), ‘‘ The Wages of Virtue ’’ was written in 
1918, and ‘‘ Stepsons of France ’’ in 1915. 

In short, there is not one solitary word of truth in 
Ex-Sergeant Cooper’s statement concerning me; not one 
grain of fact. The whole thing is absolutely false and 
constitutes a very serious libel. 

In point of fact, Messrs Jarrold’s have withdrawn the 
book from circulation and apologised to me in The Times, 
The Morning Post and The Daily Telegraph in the issues 
of March 8rd, while the Editor of The Sunday Times 
published the following courteous paragraph in the issue 
of March 12th. 

In our review of Sergeant A. R. Cooper’s ‘ The 
Man Who Liked Hell,’’ which appeared on this page 
last week, words were quoted to the effect that the 
author provided information for Major P. C. Wren’s 
famous book “ Bean Geste.”’ 

We are assured that Major Wren has never met 
Sergeant Cooper, nor had any dealings, direct or in- 
direct, with him, and that his own books, as he has 
always claimed, are based on first-hand experience. 

The publishers of ‘‘ The Man Who Liked Hell ”’ 
have offered an apology to Major Wren, and we now 
express our own regret that the mis-statement 
should have appeared in the Sunday Times. 

As my name was mentioned in your deservedly popu- 
lar and widely-read paper, I should be grateful if you 
could find room for this note on your reviewer’s comment. 

Talbot Woods, Bournemouth. P. C. WREN. 


‘* Oxford Movement,’’ new style 

SIR,—It is always well not to take things too seriously ; 
at the same time, to disregard the straw, however light, 
that indicates the wind’s quarter may be equally unwise: 
So with the latest of Oxford Movements which, for sheer 
childish impudence at least, it would be hard to beat. 
First, that ‘“‘ loyalty to King and country ” should be a 
debatable point while England remains the country and 
has yet a King, would be unthinkable but for the fact that 
a motion to this effect was actually carried, and subse- 
quently more than endorsed, at a recent meeting of the 
Union Society. Next, one cannot but wonder what sort 
of authority or censorship reigns at a University where 
such discussions are admitted. 

There was a time when a ‘‘ Movement ” like this, or 
a “ gesture” if the word is preferred, would have got 
short shrift at the hands of the “ unregenerates ’? who 
are still, one ventures to believe, a majority, albeit a 
silent one, within the walls of that Alma Mater where, 
as the writer remembers it, a salutary ducking in the 
Isis would not have been thought too much, as a first 
step, towards the cleansing of the stray-aways. 

Bovey Tracey, Devon. Morris BENT. 


The Economics of Abundance 

SIR,—With great interest I read, in your three last 
issues, Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s first three articles on ‘‘ The 
Economics of Abundance.’”? While awaiting the fourth 
(and his conclusions) with a curiosity justified by the 
burning nature of the problems involved and by the 
clearness of his exposé, I hope you will allow me a little 
space for a few remarks. I will not unduly haggle over 
terms, but, in the beginning of his first article, where 
Mr. Tilby says: ‘‘ Everybody agrees that we are living 
in a revolutionary period,” I should have put: ‘in a 
palpably evolutionary one.’? Namely, economically it is 
evolutionary. Politically (which, after all, is accessory, 
like thunder and lightning in the electrical ‘‘ Ausgleich ”’ 
of a thunderstorm)—politically it may bring as many 
revolutions as one pleases. 

The main thing—the inevitable steam-roller trend of 
the changes which are there already, and of those which 
are about to come, are economic. Political factions, 
everywhere, do and. will fight tooth and nail for the job 
of driver of this steam-roller-like, fateful contraption, 
and, in proportion to their narrowness, undue selfishness 
and exclusiveness of conception, they will inevitably con- 
jure up, in the course of events, all kinds of revolutions. 


However, that will not—and nothing can—alter the trend 
of this evolutionary phase, the unfolding of this new 
aspect. We are being forced forward under a new sign : 
economics,”? world economics.” 

As the author of the article says: “ There is nothing 
else for it but hard thinking.” And, what is more, co- 
operative thinking with heads as cool as we can possibly 
keep them. 

I am afraid I have already taken up too much of your 
space, but one little question, put brifly, 1 should like 
to ask Mr. Tilby. He says: ‘‘ A world in which there 
are too many people, too much currency and too many 
goods all at the same time, is obviously in a queer mess.” 

Has it ever struck him that the plus in the banks 
and the plus in goods are in the same hands, that is: 
produce and power to produce and purchasing power 
(both useless as they are in the same hands). And that 
the apparent surplus of population is not that, but a 
minus in purchasing power there, a fatal minus, crying 
for an “ Ausgleich ” and certainly not only hard, but 
quick, thinking ? 

Vienna. J. C. vAN Noorven. 

SIR,—I have read Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s articles with 
much interest. The present situation created by the 
hoarding of gold is like an attempt to serve a huge meal 
without an adequate supply of plates, drinking vessels, 
or cutlery. It is difficult for a large crowd to partake 
of a roasted ox without cutting it up, or to drink (either 
individually or collectively) out of a beer barrel; but for 
those who care to attempt such feats there is 
‘** abundance ” ot a sort. 

The obvious solution is either to restore the hoarded 
gold to circulation or bimetallism or to establish an in- 
ternational note currency. This would enable the 
capitalist to feed the said crowd at a profit. If he can- 
not get plates, etc., he cannot do business, and some of 
the consequences Mr. Tilby notes may follow; but he 
seems to me to wander off the essential point and to 
obscure the main issues. 


9, New Square. E. S. P. Haynes. 


The Arms Embargo 

SIR,—As a Quaker I don’t agree in the least with your 
leaderette on the ‘‘ Arms Embargo.” 

Any sale that accrues to our land from armaments is 
“tainted ” with human suffering and misery. 

It is true that there seems no biological necessity in 
the natural world for strife: but can you imagine the 
withering scorn with which the late Mr. John Bright 
would have greeted Mr. Baldwin’s withdrawal ? 

Nothing can bring us peace, writes Emerson, but the 
triumph of principle. 

Principles are more valuable than profits. 

40, Cromwell Grove, W.6. JOHN WILLCOCKsS. 


FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR SALE 


FoR SALE, whole or part, 400 acres freehold land in best 

part of Ruislip, Middlesex. All modern services avail- 
able. Railway adjoins. Ripe for immediate development. 
£350 per acre. Worth £700. Apply—Bourne Farm, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 


F you, or any of your loved ones, have 


suffered from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile or Creeping 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 
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ITY.—By City Epitor 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


NCE again the huge weight of money await- 
ing investment or employment has been 
thrown into the scale on the side of gilt-edged 
stocks and prices have been tipped up rapidly in 
consequence, so that the 34 per cent. War Loan at 
over par yields barely the 34 per cent. which was 
made the basis of British Government credit by 
the 5 per cent. War Loan conversion last year. 
To make some inroads upon the enormous volume 
of Treasury Bills outstanding, the Treasury an- 
nounces the offer by tender of a new 23 per cent. 
conversion loan, the amount to be allotted this 
week not exceeding £5,000,000. Doubtless, when 
the price commanded by this new loan has settled 
down, its weekly offering in conjunction with 
Treasury Bills each Friday will become a feature. 
The redemption date of the new loan is 1944-49, 
and the fact of its possible redemption at par in 
eleven years is an added attraction in comparison 
with the redeemable Government stocks standing 
at a premium which must vanish by the redemp- 
tion date. 

An unusual feature of the latest rise in gilt- 
edged is its accompaniment by an improvement 
in most other sections. Wall Street has been by 
no means disheartened by the American banking 
troubles and has played its part quite well in main- 
taining prices in the miscellaneous markets, while 
Foreign Bonds have been marked up on the feel- 
ing that agreement by the Powers must be 
imminent, if latent. With the steadying of the 
dollar the price of go!d has improved, and specu- 
lators in South African gold mining shares have 
taken a fresh lease of confidence in the future. 


Corporation Stocks 


The strong demand for Trustee stocks and their 
shortage now that many of the British Railway 
issues are no longer in this class, has resulted in 
the instant success of the limited offerings in the 
form of new capital. New Trustee issues are at 
the moment under the control of the Bank of 
England, so that any feverish borrowing into 
which Corporations might be tempted by the pros- 
pect of obtaining money at 3} per cent. is checked. 
Existing issues are often overlooked by the in- 
vestor in his anxiety to avoid brokerage and stamp 
charges by applying for new stocks, but the yields 
to be obtained on ‘‘ old’? stocks are often more 
profitable. For trustees a small amount of 
Middlesex 43 per cents. 1950-70 were available this 
week at 1143 to vield nearly 4 per cent. on the 
money or 3} per cent. to redemption, the flat 
vield giving fair satisfaction for the premium in 
the price. Birmingham 4} per cents could also be 
brought to yield 4 per cent. flat, but the redemption 
return is slightly under the 34 per cent. Of stocks 
below par, L.C.C. 3} per cents. vield £3 11s. per 
cent. and the Threes return 3} per cent., while 
Leeds, Lincoln and Manchester Threes also vield 
54 per cent. : small amounts of all these stocks were 
offering this week. For non-trustees Bristol 


- Sixes yield about £5 4s. per cent. but only 
£3 12s. 6d. to redemption, while Hertfordshire Six 
per cents which yield £5 3s, 4d. flat return only 


£3 8s. allowing for redemption. Non-trustees can 
obtain better yields on Colonial Corporations, 
Point Grey 5 per cent. bonds and Regina 5 per 
cent. stock having been offered this week in small 
amounts to return 5 per cent. to redemption. 

More Life Results 

The accounts of the big insurance institutions for 
1922 show how very considerable was the recovery 
in security prices experienced during the year, 
especially in the gilt-edged section. The apprecia- 
tion during the year in the London Life Associa- 
\ion’s security holdings amounted to no less than 
£1,450,000, of which £750,000 has been appro- 
priated, £250,000 going to the Investment 
Fluctuation Fund and the balance to strengthen 
actuarial reserves, lowering the assumed rate 
cf interest from £4 per cent. to £3 15s. per cent. 
The annual valuation is made on the stringent 
‘* Bonus Reserve System.’’ The net rate earned 
for 1932 was £4 2s. 11d., so that the assumption 
still ‘allows for a considerable fall in the rate 
earned, and taking into account the conservative 
effect of the valuation and the profit from other 
sources the declaration of a bonus of 35s. per cent. 
on sums assured and existing bonuses is held to 
he justified. As regards the ‘‘ Reduction of Pre- 
mium System,’’ rates of reduction are increased by 
2 per cent. of premiums. 

The Standard Life Assurance, a ‘* mutual ”’ 
company, maintained its annual compound 
reversionary bonus at 42s. per cent. and at the 
recent annual meeting, Mr. J. C. Campbell, who 
presided, had a most satisfactory position to 
report, the company having completed new busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom in 1932 exceeding 
the gross amount of £2,900,000, a record in the 
company’s history. Investments showed a sub- 
stantial appreciation on book values and _ the 
Chairman was able to point to the additional 
security for ‘‘ Standard ’’ policyholders of a 
guarantee fund of £1,700,000 in addition to the 
life assurance and annuity funds. He also gave 
the opinion that he did not regard a yield of 3} 
per cent. less tax at 5s. in the £ as likely to be the 
average return on British Government securities 
over a long period. 

Imperial Chemical Profits 

Imperial Chemical Industries, whose results are 
of paramount importance as one of Britain’s 
leading industrial combines, report profits for 1932 
of £6,415,425 compared with £4,668,685 for 1931 
and the final dividend of 34 per cent. makes a 
total of 6 per cent. for the year as compared with 
+4 per cent. for 1931. As in the previous year 
£1,000,000 is transferred to the obsolescence fund, 
£500,000 being on this occasion placed to general 
reserve from which £1,500,000 was taken a year 
ago to provide for additional depreciation. When 
the increased interim dividend was announced by 
the company last autumn, only the optimists 
looked for a 3} per cent. final payment; such has 
been the change in sentiment, however, that a 
final dividend of 43 per cent. was looked for in 
some quarters and the shares actually weakened 
when the results were announced to 24s. 3d. though 
profit-taking was soon exhausted and the shares 
have since been a steady market around 25s. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC NO. 27. 
WHAT SEE WE ON THIS PLANET WHERE WE DWELL ? 
AND WHAT ABOVE US? THIS OUR PILLARS TELL :-— 
THE HOME OF BEASTS ; THAT IN WHICH FISH ARE BRED ; 
THE SPANGLED HEAVENS SHINING OVERHEAD. 


Of Daddy-longlegs the destructive child. 
Behead a tree that thrives on mountains wild. 
Hard task, to find one in a stack of hay! 

Base matter which refiners purge away. 

To climb the snow-clad mountains is his sport. 
An Indian ruler you must now cut short. 

On murder bent, the chieftain yearned to clutch it. 
For thinness noted : gently you should touch it. 
A blessing in disguise—so Bacon taught. 

. By HaMtet called for to record a thought. 

. Small Yorkshire river to St. HILDA known. 

. Welcome to author as to dog a bone. 


SoLuTION oF Acrostic No. 26 


oas 
d m 
avenger 
eresiare 
nderg 
egrit 
achydermatou 
ppressiv 


alm 
co 


t 
n 
n 


‘ Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food? ” 
—Essay on Man, III. 2. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 25 (the first correct solution 
opened) was Miss Carter, to whom a book has been sent. 


COMPANY MEETING 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES 


STRENGTH ALL ROUND; IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENTS AT HAVRE 


The annual general meeting of the London & Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves Ltd., was held on Thursday last at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Thos. C. J. Burgess, the Chairman, said he was 
sure the shareholders would agree the results of the year 
were eminently satisfactory. The Company had with- 
stood the stress of the past years of depression because, 
over its whole history it had been wisely managed and 
its reserve strength had been consistently built up. To- 
day its assets were stronger than ever. 

Whilst they had received interest on money lent, 
they had not yet received any dividends on the shares in 
the French Company. This was a strong point because 
the time was approaching when the Board expected the 
C.I.M. to start paying dividends, and even should the 
present depression in trade continue, the Board believed 
the return on investments should improve and go to 
equalise the position. 

The C.1.M. (the French Company) had been extending 
its position during the year and in addition to the Steam- 
ship Lines mentioned last year, all the passenger ships 
cf the United States Lines had been regular clients, with 
the exception of the ‘ Leviathan.” 

The great work undertaken by the Port of Havre of 
widening the entrance to the Port and deepening the 
channel, would be completed next year, when the largest 
vessels afloat need have no hesitancy in using the Port. 
Passenger ships’ calls showed an increase of 145 per cent. 
over 1931, passengers an increase of 128 per cent., and 
cargo 18 cent. During 1932 C.I.M. completed the 
erection of 80,000 tons new tankage. This year so far 
they had added a further 25,000 tons. 

report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CO., LTD, 


SIR BERNARD GREENWELL ON THE COMPANY'S 
PROGRESS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
County of London Electric Supply Co., Ltd. was held 
at River Plate House, London, E.C., on Tuesday last, 
March 2ist, 1933, Sir Bernard E. Greenwell, Bt., chair- 
inan, presiding. 

The chairman said : The number of units sold by the 
company in 1932 amounted to 604,599,133, which is an 
increase of 95,070,219 units, or 18.6 per cent. over the 
units sold in the previous year. The number of new 
consumers supplied directly and indirectly during the 
year was some 48,000, making now a total of over 294,000 
consumers. The receipts from sale of current, together 
with meter rentals, rents, interest and dividends re- 
ceivable, totalled for the year £2,530,828 and show an 
increase over the preceding year of £222,149. The 
balance carried to net revenue account of £1,559,520 
shows an increase for the year of £161,833. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 

To reserves for depreciation and sinking funds an 
amount of £466,619 has been transferred, an increase of 
£42,172 over the corresponding amount for last year. 
The preference dividend for the year amounts to £202,915. 
We have already paid an interim dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, and it is now proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 74 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making a total for the year of 10} per cent. 

We propose to allocate this year to ordinary reserve 
a sum of £250,000, which, in effect, means that we have 
taken £200,000 from the carry-forward and added £50,000 
from the profits of this year, and after placing £33,500 
to contingency fund we shall carry forward £272,004, 


Capita, ACCOUNT 

The net expenditure during the year amounted to 
£2,070,679, a heavy expenditure, attributable, to a large 
extent, to the new section of Barking power station. 

The expenditure on distribution is comparable with 
previous years, and is an indication of the continued 
development which is taking place in the company’s 
areas. Investments at £3,027,652 show an increase for 
the last year of £487,401. The preference capital remains 
the same; the ordinary share capital has been increased 
by 1,208,863 shares. Of these, 948,426 shares are in res- 
pect of the new issue made in April, 1932, at a price of 
38s. 6d. per share, and the remainder were issued in 
respect of the acquisition of a new electricity supply 
company. The debenture stock shows an increase of 
£500,000. The premium reserve account is increased by 
£854,708, which represents the premium received on the 
new issue of ordinary shares. The Investment Reserve 
account remains the same, and general reserve now 
figures in the balance sheet at £250,000. The reserve for 
depreciation and sinking funds amounts to £2,527,145, 
and the contingency fund £129,682. 

The average rate obtained by our domestic consumers 
under the Two-part Tariff for the whole area of the com- 
pany, including sparsely populated areas in Essex, was 
2.08d. per unit, whilst in suburban areas thousands of 
our domestic consumers are getting electricity for light- 
ing, heating, cooking and the many other domestic 
applications at an average price of 14d. per unit. In 
addition, some 80,000 of our consumers are assisted by 
the company under our assisted wiring scheme. 

I am glad to tell you that your company is now afford- 
ing street lighting in its area to six boroughs, five urban 
districts and eighteen parishes. Our latest contract is 
with the borough of Finsbury for the lighting of ten 
miles of main thoroughfares. We are now investigating 
the very latest examples of street lighting brought into 
practical nse by the new electric discharge lamp. 

The report and accounts were adopted; the retiring 
directors and the auditors were re-elected, and a vote of 
thanks to the directors, staff and employees was 
unanimously carried. 
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Public 


Schools 


Shipping 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 6th 

and 7th for Scholarships of £60 and £30, 
aven to boys under 14 on June Ist.—App ly 
The Secretary, Berkhamsted School, Herts. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N examination will be held on 6th and 
7th June, 1933, to elect to eight 
Scholarships varying in value from £80 
to £45 a year. Full particulars on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value 
from £109 to £40 a year, and one 
Music scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. Also some Exhibitions of 
£25 a year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship 
of £60 a year and Edgar Gollin Memorial 
Scholarship of £25 a year. Preliminary 
examination May 22nd and 28rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 
Particulars from Secretary and Bursar, 
Clifton College. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60-- 
£10. Examination, June 23, 21 at 
preparatory School: Age. under 14 on Ist 
July. Ordinary fees £123 p.a. inclusive. 
Apply the Rev. the Fleadmaster. 


KINGSWOOD, BATH. 


HRFE Scholarships tenable for 5 yenrs 
will be offered for competition at the 
beginning of June: onen to boys under 14. 
There are also eight Leaving Scholarshins, 
value from £30—£100 a year for three vears. 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


A SCHOLARSHIP examination will he 
held on June 6th and 7th, at the School. 
Age limit 14! on June Istt Apply—The 
Headmaster’s Secretary. 


REPTON SCHOOL 


N open Examination will be held on 
May 30th, 31st and June Ist, 1933, at 
Repton for Entrance s value from 
£90 p.a. downwards for bore of 13 and under 
15 ‘on June lst). Tenable during School 
career under conditions. Full details from 
The Bursar, Repton, Derbyshire. 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY 

A* examination for Two Entrance 

Scholarships of £60 a year will be held 
at the School on ng 7th for boys 
under 14, on March 1 —For further 
information and epplication apply to 
the Rev. H. Balmforth, Headmaster. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 
A Pvustic Scnoot ror Boys axnp Grrts 
ScHOLARSHIPS 


ROM 8 to 10 scholarships, reducing fees 
to £45—£85, for boys and girls between 
8 and 144. Examination (written and viva 
voce intelligence tests) on May 13th. Success 
oe not depend on knowledge of school sub- 
ursaries may also be awarded. 

Secretary. 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


A*® Open Examination for gis who are 

under 14 on May Ist will be held on 

May 30th, 3ist and June Ist for Scholarships 

yarying from £20 to £40 tenable during a 

boy’s Sc fool career. Six Close F xhibitions 

= the annual value of £40 are also awarded 
the sons of Clergy and Doctors. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIP Examination, May 380th, 
and 3ist, and June Ist, 1933, at 
Shrewsbury. Nine o1 more Scholarships. one 
of £120, three of £70, four of with 
possible additions where necessary. Candi. 
dates to be under 14 on April Ist. ——. 
Modern Languages. Mathematics. Apply t 
the Headmaster, Shrewsbury. 


CHANNING SCHOOL 


HREE FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of 30 guineas a 
year will offered by the Governors on 


we result of an Examination to be held in 
ay, 
Two will be open for candidates over and 
one for a candidate under 11 years of age. 
For further particulars appl to the Head 
Mistress, Channing Schoo Highgate Vil- 
lage, London, N.6. 


FARRINGTONS 
Kent 
Public Residential School for Girls 


a year for and smaller 
Exhibitions, will be held” a t the School from 
March 29—April 1, 1933. For particulars 
and prospectus of the School apply to the 
Head Mistress, Miss A. H. Davies. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


N_ Examination for Scholarships and 
Exhibitions for girls under 14 on 

om 4 Ist will be held at the school May 15th- 
e status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 
ear to each C and £15 a year to each 

pt ibitioner will awarded purely on 
rounds of merit. Increases up to £190 may 
granted on satisfactory evidence of need 
for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application. from Secretary. Last day of 
entry March 3ist. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRL’S 
‘INCORP.) ABERDEEN 


LIMITED number of Entrance Scholar- 

shins will be offered by the Council on 
the result of an examination to be held in 
May. Preference given to girls under 14 in 
May, 1938. For particulars apply to the 
Head Mistress. 


BELSTEAD SCHOOL, ALDEBURGH, 
SUFFOLK. 


HREE Scholarships of the nominal 
value of £40 per annum each will 
offered by the Board of Directors on the 
result of an examination to be held in the 
early part of May. All entry forms must be 
received before the 5th April, 1933. For 
entry forms and further particulars apply 

to the Headmistress. 


OME 1.C.S., CORSE LAR, F.O. 
144 Successes, 1925-193 


Pa 3351 | 
VACATION COURSES FROM MARCH 29th. 


A HAPPY HOME offered INFANT or 
CHILD by St. Annes Nurse. Fstd. 1919. 
First lessons, N.E.U. methods. Ideal 
situation. | Moderate terms. Miss Dunn, 
St. Michaels, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 


Hotels 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
“COMFORTABLE.” 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


IRENCESTER.—King’s 
’Phone, 55. 
Terms. 


Head Hotel. 
First. Class. Moderate 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele. 
phone 47. 


OTSWOLDS—The Old  Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Wincucomee, Glos. 


OUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. 'Phone: 5. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


Crown Hotel. 'Phone: 63. 


P. & O.. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


(Under Contract with 
H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
from 


LONDON MARSEILLES, etc., 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 
GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS, CHINA, J?!’ 

MAURITIUS, EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND, etc., etc. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets inter- 
changeable, also Tickets of 

O., Orient and New 
Zealand Shipping Companies. 


spur 


. 


berets. GRAY DAWES & 
. Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


ENTRAL LONDON.—Ladies’ Residen- 
tial Chambers. Two unfurnished rooms 
let. Redecorated. 15s. weekly each 
room.—9, Chenies Street Chambers, W.C.1. 


OUTH KENSINGTON. Six-roomed Flat; 

redecorated: lease; £175 p.a. inclusive, 

= Furnished 4 gns. per week.—Bellham, 
39, Drayton Gardens. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Board-Residence. Every com- 
fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 


OFFICE TO LET 


OF, or two good rooms, with Service, 
Lift. Hot Water, Central Heating. 
Very and ouiet. moderate. 


Bo 0401, Toe Satveps 18-20, 
ork Baildnes, Adelphi, WC.2. 


DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 

Interests Settlements and rsonal 

security: Percy G. Coleman, 17, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 1746). 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
FOUNDED 1855. WEEKLY 64. 


SUBSCRIPTION ‘RATES 
Post free, 30/- per annum. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Publishes, x Appeals £12 0 0 per page 
/- per inch pro rata). 


Day General £14 0 O per page 
(14/- per inch pro rata). 


Solus positions by arrangement £16 per page 


= 26 


PRESS DAY — Coteds Evening. 
Half Tones 65 Screen. Page 10in. by 6fin. 


Trade 


18, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
Telephone: Tempte Bar 3157. 


Published by the Proprietors, BE Poustisuine Co.. Lrp.. -20, York Buildings. Adelphi Temple ‘Bar 3167, 
LEY Press, 


two lines), in the Parish of St, 


‘aul, in the ak. of London. ard Printed UcK 
March 25th, 1933, 
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